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McCALL’s 


PATRIOTIC SONGS of 1898 


COLUMBIA’S BANNER ON THE SEA 


William Arms Fisher 


THE LAND THAT WE LOVE 


Aileen Rowe 


# # SHEET MUSIC FORM # ¢ 


50c $ 


50Cc Pa 


OLD GLORY IS WAVING 


: OUR COUNTRY FOREVER 


50c 
Charles Founteyn Manning 

50Cc 
Haynes [leredith 


ONE BROAD, UNITED LAND, Philip Greeley, 50c 


PATRIOTIC SONG BOOKS 


PATRIOTIC SONGS OF THE UNITED STATES l5c 


AMERICAN PATRIOTIC SONGS 


WAR SONGS 
Worlds Collection of Patriotic Songs 
and Airs of Different Nations 


50c 


INTERVAL CHORDS AND EAR TRAINING 


Jean Parkman Brown 


Price $1.00 postpaid. 





A monthly Journal devoted exclusively to the World of Music. 
Subscription price $1.50 a year. 


THE MUSICAL RECORD 


Edited by PHILIP HALE. 


Single Copies 15 cents. « 


50c 


50c 


THE ART OF SINGING 
By William Shakspeare 


Second Edition now in p-ess 


Price $1.00 postpaid 





A musical supplement with each number 
* * 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 453-459 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., New York 


J.E. DITSON & CO., Phila. 





A HEAVY HANDICAP. 


Ir is but a Spanish custom 
It was not the younyster’'s fault 
That he never had the training 
Which would help him earn his salt 
And he couldn't raise a protest 
When to christen him they came 
And they solemnly afflicted 
rhe poor infant with the name 
** Alfonso XIII., Leon Ferdinand Maria James Isi- 
dore Pascal Antonio,.”’ 


And it’s not at all surprising 
Phatin business of State 
And in military matters 
All his peoy e come tco late, 
For it's likely to occasion 
An embarrassing delay 
When they rally up their cohorts 
And they stop to shout “* Hooray 
For Alfonse XII1., Leon Ferdinand Maria James 


Isidore Pascal Antonio! 
Washington Star 


An Old Game. 


N these days of Spanish troubles and the 
revival of old fashions there comes to the 
fore again the ancient game of bow!s. Para- 
doxical as it may sound, the game is so old 
that it is new—at least in America, though 
it has never been dropped in Great Britain, 
It antedates goll and cricket in origin °t & 
now succeedi: g them, having been recently 
adopted by one or two athletic clubs and 
taken up by many of the swell residents of 
Newport, Tuxedo and other summer resorts, 
Vhat the game should begin to be popular 
at the present time is also a coincidence, for 
. Armada, sent to England 

in 1588 by King Philip II., was sighted by 
the Britons Lord Howard and Sir Francis 
Drake were playing Plymouth 


Head. 


when the spat ish 


bowls on 


A good tennis court is now the place where- 
on the game is played, and it serves the pur- 
pose admirably. Each player is allowed two 
bowls, and those who are fond of the game 
become accustomed and attached to certain 
bowls, which they carry about with them in 
canvas bags, just as tennis players prefer 
their own rackets or players of other games 
use only their own pet paraphernalia. 

The bowls are very hard, usually being 
made of lignum vitae, and each is numbered 
by pegs set into the wood, ‘They are painted 
or stained in different dark colors, and are of 
various sizes, and may be bought in full sets 
of ten or twelve, or in pairs, ‘The ‘* jack” 
is much smaller than the bowls, and of light 
color, and is the target or object of attack, 
being placed at one end of a court or green. 

The bowlers are arranged in sides, and the 
shape of their bowls, which are not quite 
spherical, but have a ” on one side, 


| 


makes the game exceedingly difficult, Since 
skill and experience are required to send or 
curl such a bow! so that it will hit or rest near 
the ‘* jack,” without coming in contact with 
obstructing bowls. 

‘lwo, four, six or eight may engage in the 
game, but four is considered the best num- 
ber. A set of rules accompanies each box of 


** bias 


bowls. ‘They are similar to curling and golf 


rules, and therefore easy of comprehension. 


OUR readers who prefer to do so, can order 
patterns from out Chicago Othice, 189 Fifth 
Avenue. Such orders will receive the same 
prompt attention that they doin New York, 
patterns being mailed same day order is re- 
ceived. A large, complete stock of patterns 
is carried in the Chicago Branch. Address 
‘The McCall Company, 189 Fifth Avenue, 


Chicago. 


It is generally assumed that false teeth 
may be safely quoted as examples of entirely 
modern invention and skill, yet this is not 
the case. As has been recently proved by 
excavations in old Roman cemeteries, those 
mysterious people the Etruscans, who were 
possessed of a very high civilization many 
centuries anterior to that of Imperial Rome, 
remedied the loss of their natural teeth by 
inserting those of animals, which were fixed 
in their places by means of small gold plates. 
Of a truth there is nothing new under the 
sun, 


The Fall and Winter num- 
* The 
maker” (Large Catalogue). 
Now Ready. Just Out. Con: 
tains all New Designs. In: 
valuable to Dressmakers and 
their own 


ber of Bazar Dress- 


Ladies who do 


Sewing. 


It is a handsomely printed and most at- 
tractive publication, II’ x 10'g Inches In 
size, 54 pages, illustrating over 600 designs 
of the celebrated ‘* McCall Bazar Patterns.” 


Price, including postage, 25 cents. 
At our Agencies, 20 cents. 


THE McCALL CO., Pub’rs, 
138-146 West 14th St., 
New York City. 
Western Branch: 
189 Fifth Ave., Chicago. 
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Vol. XXVI. NEW YORK, SEPTEMBER, 1898. No. 1. 
Coats and Jackets for Fall and Winter. silk or velvet appliqué Fine braids in embroidered effects are 


used to embellish the military collars. Corded « 


on jackets, more as an indication of novelty than as a garniture 


TTT . eye . . . . . ’ 
®|}°HE military jacket is to be first favorite this autumn, and adding anything to the beauty of the garment 

appropriately so too, for aside from the sentiment con- Some very lovely new capes are being made for fall wear. 
nected with garments modeled on those of our gallant defenders, [hese are cut rather more than half long at the back and gradu- 


this style of coat is among ally rounded off quite short in 
the most becoming ever worn aS front and have a novel as well 
by woman—especially young as a most distinguished ap- 


woman. pearance, trimme aquite simply 


Jackets that are to be 


l- 


with bands or in more com] 






worn this season show suffi- cated fashion Other new 
‘ent differences in cut and ‘, “wT ideas are also making way, as, 


Rely for instance, a cape closed 1 p 


mming to plainly distin- 












ish them from the styles of ir : . \ in front, where it comes wel 
st year, but no radical change fer ‘ Sv. ~ YN below the waist, as it does at 

ia shape has taken place. !n ial Vase 2a? + y ~® the back, which is cut no lon- 
length they vary from 21 to by y ‘ + )er ger than the elbows at the 
24 inches, the latter bidding ‘a ’ an od S; e” sides, a very full accordios 
fair for the greatest share of GF i Fa | a \ plaited flounce being intro- 
popularity. rhey are almost / h ‘ i luced, so as to bring the caps 
invariably cut in tight-fitting i; ? \) to the same width all the way 
shapes, a mode that allows for 7 “| \ round 
and admirably shows off a py 5 Many of the _ half-long 
diverse variety of trimmings \ capes are trimmed with bands 

Sleeves are narrower and y \ Ji =of cloth in broad, sweeping 
often made with three or four | C Js curves ¢ ary vandykes 
darts. The straight standing { regularly arrange 
collar, known this year as the \ }] 
military collar, and the shaped ay . 7, LADIES’ MILITARY 
and plain, or velvet faced turn- YA <9 JACKET, 
ed down are the approved neck ¢ y, No. 5174 
finishes Ihe storm collar is ff A, e most fashionable fall 
apparently out of fashion. and winter jacket for young 

lhe blouse front jacket of idies’ wear is shown in the 
last year is decidedly ‘‘out”’ istration. Navy blue broad- 
this season and will not be cloth was used for our model 
worn at all. but covert, cheviot, Venetia 

Plain tailor-finished jack- melto kersey, ¢ can be 
ets of broadcloth, covert, ker- substi ed if de Lhe 
sey, cheviot, etc., will be made pattern is cut wi ght-fhtting 
vith fly fronts and rounded \\ fronts with single biases. The 
apels and completed by rows ucket hooks invisibly up the 
of heavy stitching. Garments centre and the fastens ove 
of this class should always be \ W frog f black n ul 
silk lined. Perfectly plain . braid \ high military ¢ " 
taffeta in tomato red, electric SS trimmed with two rowsof mo- 
blue, cerise, or bright green is VW hair braid, completes the ne« 
the most up to date material NS The back of the garment is 
for linings. Si tight-fitting and may b« 

Navy blue, black and tan vit lapped seams, d 
will be the leading colors rows of stitching pla 
used for fall jackets. finished as desire: Lhe 

Braid trimmings, espec- sleeves are cut w shape 
ially in frogs and other mili- under-arm pieces and have 
tary effects will have a great g ZA ZZ ng zt braid trimmings at the wrists 
vogue, but aside from these Mi A “Be - 2 ° aN [wo natty pockets are cut just 
ornamentations very neat and MeCall Bazar Pattern No. 5174 below the waist line in front 
simple effects will prevail, For quantity of materia 
composed pring ipally of straps THE MOST FASHIONABLE AUTUMN JACKET see other view of this design 
of cloth with an occasional For description see opposite column on page 21. 
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Fashions. 








YRESENT indications lead me to predict an immense popu- 
larity this fall for all sorts of plain and perfectly finished 
gowns of the tailor-made class. 
lIGHT-FITTING BODICES. 
Snugly fitted waists 
of covert, broadcloth, 
Henrietta or moire are to 
be the proper thing 
Blouse fronts are decided- 
ly passé and will not be 
worn. Certainly not in 
the exaggerated form in 
which they appeared last 
winter. In a bodice with 
a gathered front it is per- 
missible to have, perhaps, 
the mere suggestion of a 
blouse, but this is all 
Che tight-fitting bod- 
ices may be either cut 
single or double breasted, 
but, for the most part, the 
effect is obtained with as 
few seams as possible. 
Yokes and vests will con- 
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lines as those that were in use this summer, but they show signs 
of becoming more close fitting than ever at the top, while the 
sides and back flare gracefully. Circular flounces, both Straight 
and shaped, will be stylish all winter. 

rRIMMINGS. 

Some of the cloth and moiré bodices are made with epau- 
lettes which run down the line of the armhole parallel with the 
front revers, so that they have the effect of double revers. 

Belts of contrasting color and material are often seen. 
Waists of black brocade, or silk and chiffon, have belts of black 
spangles ; revers and flaring collar of the same trimming or belt, 
revers and collar of pearl trimming or jet. 

Many of the newest 
gowns have the hodice 
trimmed to match the 
skirt exactly, this is es- 
pecially the case when 
the decoration consists 
of crosscut bands of the 
fabric, tiny puffs of 
mousseline, galloons, rib- 
bon, lace insertion or pas- 
sementerie, laid on in 
various fanciful ways 

Betty Mopish. 
LADIES’ COSTUME. 
Waist, 5159—Skirt, 5153. 

Dark green. serge 
was used for this hand- 
some gown, which is cut 
with a plain, tight-fitting 
bodice trimmed with nar- 
row bands of braid of the 





\ , ~ = 
ES ZN. s 
tinue to be popular deco- \ \\ SSS a ag lhe ‘en 
\ WS \S is double breasted anc 
tight or slightly blouse \ KAY fastens with a row of but- 


rations. Many waists 


shaped, which have a 
front yoke of silk of con- 
trasting cobor, or of 
Scotch plaid, have a deep 
cut in the back as well, so 
that front and back forms 
meet on the shoulder 
NEW SLEEVES 
Sleeves are growing 


still smaller at the shoul 


ders—and in cutting 
sleeves for cloth gowns, 
dressmakers’ must be 


careful to see that the 


arm size 1S as small as 
can possibly be worn 
vith comfort. lo a 


complish this the bodice 
is carried up as high as 


possible under the arm 


Pp ts in arrangement 
whic ilso has the effect 
of adding to the length 


of the fhgure—a point to 
be insisted upon in the 
cutting of all sorts of 
new bodices and jackets 

lhe majority of new 
sleeves are made in two 
pieces, the curve of the 
elbow being well detined 
in both, and the under- 


arm pie e is very narrow 


some, however, are cut 
In one plece on the cross, 
this method is only 
ming to women with 
1 t > ull 1 > 7 ' 
ither fuli, we formed 
irms 
} lute . : 
\bsolutely plain 
; _ 
feves are rarely seen, 
ven those of the most 


severe gown usually hav- 


little trimming or 





tons on the left side. A 
high collar, trimmed to 
correspond with the bo- 
dice, tinishes the neck. 
The back is tight-fitting 
and displays the usual 
seams. lhe sleeves show 


the stylish slight fulness 
at the shoulders and are 
made with shaped under 
arm pieces, A handsome 
skirt with a shaped circu- 
lar flounce completes this 
up to date tourette, 

No. 5159. — Ladies’ 
Waist, requires for me- 
dium size, 2'% yards ma- 
terial 36 inches wide, 2 
yards 40 inches wide, or 
13¢ yards 46 inches wide. 
Lining required, 2 yards; 
braid represented, 4% 
yards ; buttons, 18. Cut 
in 7 sizes, 32, 34, 36, 
38, 40, 42 and 44 inches 
bust measure. 

Regular price, 25 cts; 
but, to our readers, only 
I5 cents. 

No. 5§153.—Ladies’ 
Skirt (having Shaped 
Circular Flounce), re- 
quires for medium size, 
5'¢ yards material 4o in- 
ches wide, 434 yards 44 
inches wide, or 43g yards 
52 inches wide. Lining 


required, 644 yards 36 in- 
ches wide; braid repre- 
sented, I piece I ength 
of skirt in front, 42 in- 
ches; width around bot- 
tom, 434 yards. Cut in 7 


Sizes, 22, 24, 26, 28, 30 





t xn 
everal rows of stitching - , SS — : 32 and 34 inches waist 
it the wrists ’ . » eane measure. 
arieten MeCall Bazar Patterns—Waist, 5159—Skirt, 5153 , Regular price, 25 cts 
lhe new skirts fi A FASHIONABLE FALL SUIT but, to our readers, only 
Vv practigally the same For description see opposite column I5 cents 


McCALL’s 
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Fall Dresses for Young Girls. 


GIRLS’ STREET COSTUME.-—This stylish toilette con- 
sists of a natty jacket and circular flounce skirt of dark blue chev- 
iot lined with red taffeta. ‘The jacket is made with straight sin- 
gle-breasted fronts buttoning under a fly. The neck is cut out 
in V shape and finished by pointed lapels and a rolling collar 
Four natty pockets, hidden under stitched flaps, ornament the 
front both at the bust and just below the waist line, while bands of 
the coat material form a charming decoration. ‘Ihe back is tight- 
fitting and cut with the usual seams, ‘The handsome skirt is made 
with a gored upper portion joined onto a circular flounce. It 
may be trimmed with stitched bands, piped with velvet, or plainly 
finished as preferred. ‘This design would be very stylish made 
up of hunters’ green broadcloth lined with electric blue taffeta, 
but serge, covert, cheviot etc., can be substituted if desired. 

No. 5164.—Misses’ Jacket, requires for medium size, 2 yards 
material 40 inches wide, 17% yards 44 inches wide, or 13g yards 
52 inches wide. Lining required, 3 yards 22 inches wide, Cut 
in § Sizes, 12, 13, 14, 15 and 16 years. 

Regular price, 20cents; but, to our readers, only 15 cents. 

No. 5093.—Misses’ Circular Flounce Skirt, requires for 
medium size, 5 yards material, 27 inches wide, 33% yards 36 
inches wide, or 35% yards 40 inches wide. Braid passemen- 
terie represented, 74% yards, Cut in § sizes, 12, 13, 14, 15 and 
16 years. 

Regular price, 20 cents; but, to our readers, only 15 cents 





MeCall Bazar Patterns—Jacket, 5164—Skirt, 5093 


See description above 
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McCall Bazar Pattern No. 5162 


MISSES’ COSTU ME,—Cadet blue poplin was the material 
chosen for this smart fall gown, which is very simple, yet, at the 
same time, stylish enough for dressy occasions, ‘lhe pattern is 
appropriate for a school frock or a best dress according to the 
materials employed for its development. ‘lhe bodice is cut with 
a full front that blouses slightly at the waist line and is gathered 
under a shaped yoke of green faille Francais. ‘lwo ruffles of 
plaid silk in shades of blue and green border this yoke, while the 
same material is used for the high collar, folded belt, and sleeve 
ruffies. The back of the bodice hooks or buttons up the centre 
and has its slight fulness gathered into the waist line. The 
sleeves fit the arms closely in accordance with the prevailing 
styles, and show a very graceful arrangement of fulness at the 
shoulders, ‘They are cut in two pieces, an upper portion and 
ashaped under-arm piece. The skirt which completes this up 
to date toilette is made with five gores, The back is gathered. 
There is the modish close adjustment at the hips and the 
fashionable flare at the lower edge. Steel gray serge with a 
yoke, of tomato red taffeta edged with ruffles of knife pleated 
black taffeta would be a very smart combination of colors and 
fabrics for this design, but, cheviot, plaids, checks, striped 
materials, cashmere, Henrietta, canvas cloth, taffeta silk etc., 
are all suitable for its development, 

No. 5162.—Misses’ Costume, requires for medium size, 
2% yards material 36 inches wide, 35g yards 40 inches wide, 
or 3% yards 44 inches wide Lining required, 5% yards ; 
braid material represented, 1 yard. Cut in Be, $2, 
12, 13, 14, 15 and 16 years 


Regular price, 30 cents; 


7 sizes, 


but, to our readers, only 15 cents. 
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BS 


again 









heard, 


a different 
*“*When is a 
woman mid- 
dle-aged ?”’ 


Taking as a criterion the 
three score years and ten of 
the psalmist, a woman of 


thirty-five is of middle age 


but what fashionable lady of 
those years will don raiment 
like unto that of the elderly 
wearer who studies comflort 
before effect ? 

At thirty-five many wom- 
en look little more than twenty- 
hive, and have the pertect fig- 
ure of young womanhood. 
Again, with forty, do we not 
know mothers with grown-up 
daughters whose complexions 
are as fresh, hair as bright and 
luxuriant, and _ figures as 

they were ten or 


sn ipe y as 


fifteen years ago, and could 
we expect such women to wea! 


fashions different from those 
of the daughter ? 

Firmly I maintain that 
suitable attire is more a ques- 


tion of figure and appearance 
than of 


as oid 


age \ woman is 


as she looks,” andif she 
unnecessary 


her 


straight hgure 


wears well, it is 


to label her attire with 


age \ 


wear a banded waist or a 


slim, 
may 
coat and skirt at sixty, even if 
the 


mediate gray, 


hair is white, or the intet 


but in deference 


to this sign of age, a stylish 
toque or a neat bonnet will be 
more suitable than a girlish 
hat laden with flowers. 

When there are no real 
signs of age, the dress worn 
by the girl of twenty-four is 


just as suitable for the woman 
of fi 


of the stout, 


irty, but itis the absurdity 


heavy figure in a 


girlish frock which calls for 
reform, or gray hair and the 
full matronly face, or equally 


and aged one, 


with flowers 


the shrivelled 
under a large hat 

rhrowing aside the ques 
t] 


and taking e 


lity of apparel as re 
and appearance, 
more useful 


we come toa tal 
of the fash- 


the toque is a on 
those debating over the choice 
ot headgear, as it 1s the ippy 

thtu 


between a 





AUTUMN 


recurring complaint of 


no fashions for the middle-ay 
the 


form 





Fashions for Middle-Aged Ladies. 








the matron 


we fashion writers 


face the oft-repeated question, *' Why are there 
~d woman ?”’ or 
put: 





solemn query Is 


4 STYLISH 


approaches, the constantly 
is becoming; or, 
tothe front 
narrow band, starting under the arms, and bring it to 


have 


Mit 


iy Pty 


trimmed, in tue 


visible 
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in the afternoon. 
For stout, full figures, the prevailing fashions must be mod- 


ified. 
so generally worn. 
full figure, but arrange it on a plain bodice with a pointed front 
and tabbed or tail back, headed by bows or 
again, cut the back tight and with a basque, and 


in point in front 
Again, with the plain skirt it is not wise to fit the hips 


A 


A 


J 


MeCall Bazar Patterns—Basque, 5169—Sk 
TAILOR-MADE 


GOWN 


let her content herself 
morning, and a smart bonnet or a dressy toque 


SEPT., 1898. 


with a straw toque, simply 


lake, for instance, the full front bodices which have been 


his, with a belt, is most unbecoming toa 


an inch below the waist, and define 





t, 5111 


rosettes, it is really 


the edge with a 
a smart 


closely, but rather to fit from 
waist to within an inch of the 
hip, and then allow the gores 
to slope out gradually and im- 
perceptibly. At the back there 
should be sufficient fulness, 
whether gathered or pleated, 
to conceal the shape of the fig- 
ure. ‘These little points radi- 
cally effect the appearance, 
MME. MARIE BARFER. 
LADIES’ COSTUME. 
Waist, 516g—Skirt, 5111. 
A very stylish cloth cos- 


tume intended for autumn 
wear is shown in our illustra- 
tion. lhe plain bodice, which 


fits the figure perfectly and is 
of a graceful 
shape is cut in 
lhe pattern is 
a Slightly couble-breasted 
front, broader at the bust and 
gradually narrowing as it ap- 
proaches the line. It 
fastens with a single row of 
buttons, but another row may 
be added if preferred. A 
jaunty pocket, furnished with 
a stitched flap, is placed on the 
left side of the front at the 
bust. Ihe neck is cut away 
in V shape and completed by 
natty lapels and a rolling col- 
lar heavily faced with velvet. 
[he sleeves display the amount 
of fulness at the top that will 


particularly 
the tailor-style. 


designed with 


waist 


be most stylish this winter 
The back is tight-fitting and 
has the usual seams. he 


skirt is cut in three pieces with 
gored front and circular sides 
broadcloth 
cloth, 
be 


and back. Covert, 


noveity 


goods, 


cheviot, 


canvas 


serge, etc can 
used for this design. 

No. 5169. — Ladies’ Tailor- 
Made Basque, requires for me- 
dium size, 2% yards material 
36 inches wide, 2 yards 40° In- 
ches wide, or 1% yards 44 in- 
ches wide. Silk required for 
facings, 4 yard; buttons, 1 


dozen. Cut in 7 sizes, 32, 34, 
36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches 
bust measure. 

Regular price, 25 cents; 


but to our readers, only 1§ 
cents 

No. 5111.- 
Piece Skirt, 
dium size, 434 yards material 36 
44 vards 40 In- 
4% vards 46 
ining required, 


Ladies’ Three- 
requires for me- 





inches wide 
wide, or 


Ww ide I 


ches 





inches 
5 yards. 
front, 42 inches ; 
ottom, 37% yards. Cut in 7 


Lengt 1 ot Skit 1 
width around 


Sizes, 22, 24. 26, 28, 30 32 an 
34 inches waist measure. 
Regular p-ice, 25 cts ; but, 


to our readers, o \ly 15 cents. 
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New Ideas from Paris. 


rm ANY of the fashionable coufouriers are as 
I\Y | busy as possible just at present preparing 






Pl toilettes for Ostend and other smart water- 
ing places. Very cAic and dainty are the 
dresses of figured batiste, painted and 
printed musling, linens, lawns and China 

silks. 

In the sa/ons of Felix, a distracting white 
pe sonet caught my attention the other day. It was 
intended for a foiletle de recep- 
tion, | was politely informed. 
Ihe corsage has a yoke of 
gathered white mousseline de 
sote, from which falls cascaded 
revers of the net embroidered 
with black ; this design is out- 
lined by a _ black thread 
wrought into motifs entirely 
orrmamenting the bodice and 
skirt; it forms a_ pointed, 
close-fitting effect around the 
hips and down the front, from 
which circular narrow ruch- 





ings of tace-edged net and 
alternate embroidery trim the 
skirt. 

Another lovely gown for 
country wear was of printed 
pink batiste. The bodice, 
slightly full in front, is orna- 
mented in bolero fashion by 
ecru lace insertions whilst the 
ceinture is of white satin ; the 
skirt has similar entre-deux of 
lace in vertical rows on either 
side, terminating in a bias, 
from beneath which an origi- 
nal design of the lace insertion 
garnishes the skirt. 

A blue and white foulard 
of a dark navy tone was trim- 
med with waved lines of black 
insertion let in in triple lines 
about the hips, and bordering 
a deep flounce piped into the 


j Y 
YY 4, 


YY 
Y i, 
Yi 


4 






skirt about half a yard above YG[B@B@U 
the hem. A pink and green SS 
SS 


printed foulard in a light pat- 
tern on acream ground was 


/ 
Yi 
4, 
1 


cut entirely on the cross, the 
insertions that trimmed it be 
ing lined with light pink, hav- 
ing a fold of green at either 
edge; the bodice had a full 
white front, which this trim- 
ming edged. Petunia flowers 
are most fashionable in hats 
and toques. They accord well 
with the fawns and the grays. 

Nearly every gown dis- 
plays a rounded yoke and front 
in one, either of white muslin 
or chiffon, plain or covered 
with silver tinsel, black or gold 
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embroidery. he prettiest 
capes having a dressy appear- 
ance were made in glace silk 
to the waist, and among them 
are some of bright pink silk 








ful and elegant, to woman in general, and to herself in particu- 
lar. There are certain notions in dress to which she has con- 
verted the whole fashionable feminine world, as, for instance, 
the low waist line, the full straight lines of the front drapery 
(so different from the pouter-pigeon style of bodice which the 
average Frenchwoman used to affect), the clinging skirt, the 
long glove, or its substitute, the long, finely-shirred sleeve, and 
the wide brimmed style of millinery. Consequently Mme. Bern- 
hardt presents now the appearance of dressing more like other 
women than she did, because, in reality, other women dress 
more like her. 
White gloves, light gray, and the tenderest biscuit shade 
are what women affect on 
smart occasions Men are 
wearing a thicker kind of gray 
suéde, which are gradually 
superseding the lavender kids 
that never had a very manly 
appearance, 
ELISE DE MARSY. 


LADIES’ COSTUME, 

Waist, 5160—Skirt, 5127. 
Cheviot in a new shade of 
golden brown was used to 
make this smart but simple 
toilette The bodice is cut 
with shaped fronts with the 


fulness pleated into the waist 





line in a manner that gives a 
very gracelul appearance to 
the igure The top oft the 
bodice is cut away to displaya 
pointed yoke of pleated tatleta 
ina brig! t shade of ceris¢ 4 
folded collar of the same ma 
terial makes a pretty finish for 
the neck. The yoke, which is 





slightly rounded in the back, 






wR is bordered by handsomely 
) shaped bretelles of the dress 
ux : 
SN material edged by ruches of 
N brown satin ribbon. The back 
3 of the garment is cut in one 





piece and gat ered into the 
waist line, Lhe sleeves have 
a slight amount of fulness at 
the shoulders and are com- 
pleted at the wrists by the new 
style flaring cuffs, edged with 
pleated ribbon \ shaped 
belt, trimmed to correspond 
is worn about the waist. he 
handsome skirt is cut with 
seven yores and possesses a 
pleated back. 

Another view of this de- 
sign showing it made up in 
green cloth and trimmed in a 
different manner is shown in 
the colored plate opposite the 
tilie page 

No. 5160 Ladies’ W aist 


requires for medium size, 2% 


yards material 27 inches wide, 
2 yards 36 inches wide, or 
1% yards 40 inches wide 
Lining required, 134 yards; 
silk for yoke and collar, 1 


yard - ribbon repre sented, 6% 
yards. Cut in § sizes, 32, 34 


36, 38 and 4o0inches bust meas- 


frilled and trimmed with white ure 
lace, or black and white silk Regular price, 25 cts; but 
covered with black lace, and to o eaders, only 15 cents 
many shot glaces. Glace silks No. 5127 Ladies’ Sever 
with fine hair stripes were : ‘ . Gored Skirt (having Fan- 
frequently made with three —= Be = _- = ; == = - Pleated Back) requires for 
rounded flounces, not over- . g ay: mea — medium size, 7% yards mater 
lapping each other, but simply McCall Bazar Patterns—Waist, 5160—Skirt, 5127 ial 22 inches wide, 4% yards 
united by cordings. A SMART TOILETTE OF CLOTH AND SILK 36 inches wide, or 4% yards 
he gowns worn by Mme. For description see opposite column 40 inches wide Lining re- 
Bernhardt in ‘* Lysiane”’ the quired, 54% yards Length in 
new produc tion that has been such a success, are not to be out- front, 42 inches; width around bottom, 3% yards Cutin 7 


done for beauty. k very time one sees Mme Sarah Bernhardt, 


one is impressed anew with her unerring perception of the grace- 


sizes, 22, 24, 26, 2 39. 32 and 34 inches waist measure 
Reou ir price, 25 ents; wut, to our readers, only 15 cents 
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garden, stocked with plenty of flowers, is to be able occasion- 

ally to send some to a town-dwelling friend. Of course, nowa- by fevers 

davs. flowers seem everywhere attainable, and at by no means Second Never read or tell 
ruinous prices Still, the box sent from the country generally will have a depressing effect on 


brings to the recipient the 
pleasurable satisfaction of be 
ing remembered, whicl no 


money can purchase, even 


though the flowers themselves 
arrive squashed and withered 
however, for 


Ihere is no need, 


this to be the case, 


pac ked with care lo begin 
with, they should be gathered 
with discretion, only flowers 
just out or still in bud being 
chosen, and they should on no 
account be picked when ¢ ither 
wet with rain or dew, or when 


still warm with the sun's rays 
lo be 


heat Is even 


n a state of 
worse for them 
ll superflu- 


sent off 
than moisture 
ous green, too, should be re- 
moved from their stalks, as it 
only crowds up precious space, 
and will not be needed at the 
other end, as foliage only dis- 
colors the water in the vases, 
and causes the flowers to de- 
cay quicker than anything 
else Ihe stem of each flower 
should be enve lope d in a little 
cottonwool that has been pre 
viously wet (the cheapest, 
unbleached kind is all that is 
necessary), and then they 
should be packed in their re- 


ceptacle with sufficient firm- 


ness to prevent them being 
shaken, and after a layer of 
dry cottonwool has been laid 
right across them, another 


slightly damped should _ be 
added 

People who are in the 
habit of sending away many 
flowers are often in difhculties 
for boxes to hold them, but in 
most country towns the grocer 


or dry goods store (partic- 


ularly the latter) have num- 
erous cardboard boxes lying 
useless, which they are ready 


to give to regular customers. 
Corset and shoe boxes are ex- 


cellent for the purpose, and will hold quite enough flowers to 
make a room deliciously fragrant. 
takes time, though to a true flower-lover an hour spent in one’s 
blossom here and there, is a great delight. 

naturally 


garden, picking a 
some flowers are 


Sweet peas, primroses, forget 


the honeysuckle or azalea nature, are all 
*n; and pelargoniums and geran- 
are useless for sending by mail; and fit the arms for almost their whole length. 

No. 5178.—Ladies’ Basque (having French Back), requires 
size, 23 yards material 36 inches wide, 244 yards 


every precaution has been take 
iums (except double varieties 
but carnations, roses (in bud), 


nonette, all travel splendidly, 


a wonderful power of doing without water, at 


for a whole day witho1 


rhe flowers should, of course, be unpacked immediately, 


and when all the cottonwox 
be slightly snipped and each 


4 


n 
especially carnations, which have 
lrooping 


| has been removed, 
flower placed in a basin of hot, not 
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warm 
reviving instantaneously. 


garden. 


\ ANY people with the 





NE of the greatest delights of 
the owner of a large country 
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. XX: 
‘Call Bazar Pattern No. 5178 
A STYLISH CLOTH BODICE. 


See description in opposite column, 


a Z 


especially by little children. 
lo gather and pack flowers 


better travelers than others. | stylish design shown 
me-nots, poppies, or anything of 
doubtful, even when 


and buttons, 


- 


pinks, wallflowers, stocks, o1 
for medium 


d can well be worn 
2 varas ; 
I piece. Cutin § 


their stems should measure. 


tremely thoughtless, and literally 





LADIES’ BASQUE. No. 5178. 
What could be smarter for a fall or winter bodice than the 
in our illustration ? 
fitting and turned over in gracefully shaped revers on either 
side of a plain vest that closes in the centre with buttonholes 


40 inches wide, or 2'% yards 44 inches wide. 
passementerie represented, 14 yards ; 
sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38 


Regular price 25 cents ; but, to our readers, only 
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water for a few minutes, where one can actually watch it 
They may afterwards be arranged in 
their various vases of clear, cold water, and it will certainly be 
difficult to detect them from flowers brought straight in from the 


MAKY TAYLOR, 


Taking Care of an Invalid. 


best intentions in the world are ex- 


seem to ‘feel all at 


sea’’ when it becomes necessary for them to care for sick or in- 
valid friends Now the first point to be insisted upon is this 
Never unduly excite your patient ; 
ally necessary in cases of mental diseases, or those acc orapanied 


this caution is more especi- 


anything to an invalid which 


her, or would call up unhappy 
memories 
lhird.—In 


cases of 


dealing with 
infectious diseases, 
always make use of such books, 
papers, and toys as are cheap, 
and can therefore be destroved 
without much le 
so that the risk of spreading 


entailing loss, 
contagion may as far as possi- 
ble be avoided. 

It is essential for an in- 
valid that the recreation be as 
Nothing 
pleases more than to be read 


varied as possible. 


to—especially short stories or 
interesting paragraphs from 
the journals which may be 
selected, humorous or serious, 
taste and 
also any 


according to the 
mood of the patient ; 
interesting passages from any 
favorite author, poetical or 
otherwise. There are few 
people who, when laid up, will 
not be pleased with a bunch of 
flowers, more especially if the 
taste lie in that direction, and 
if any of them have been culti- 
vated by patients themselves, 
they will 
interest and a pleasing topic 
for conversation. 

If your charge has any 
particular hobby, such as shell 
collecting, speci- 
mens, coins, stamps, seaweed 
or such like, nothing will give 
more pleasure than looking 
over and arranging’ them. 
Again, a game of checkers 
will be found interesting and 
not distressing. Music of any 
kind, to those fond of it, be- 
comes a great aid in dispelling 
the monotony of convalescence 
(it might be as well heard from 
an adjoining room, as the 
hearing often becomes very 
acute after an illness); looking 
at prints, pictures, photo- 
graphs, is an amusement very 
much enjoyed and appreciated 


become a centre or 


botanical 


The fronts are tight 


} 


Che sleeves are fashionably draped at the shoulders 


Lining required, 
narrow braid, 
and 40 inches bust 


Ig cents. 
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Seen at the Fashionable Sunrmer Resorts. 


N August, Dame Fashion holds her 
annual dress parade all along our 
eastern coast from Bar Harbor to 
**Old Point,” at the White Moun- 
tain resorts, the Catskills, the Adiron- 
etc. 
Our chroniclers send us reports of 
many charming gowns that are daily 






worn in these places by well-known society 
women. At Newport, the other day, we noted 
a very lovely foulard frock, cut with three 
flounces put on with scallops and cordings, 
all in dark blue, with mauve at the waist and 
neck, and a chemisette of net. A white silk 
with black insertions falling over a pleated 
net flounce, opening at one side of the skirt 
ina V form to display soft white chiffon 
printed with graduated spots, draped with 
a round flounce having sprays of black 
appliqué upon it, and a straw-golored sash, The bodice is mace 
in the new style, with a couple 
of side pieces, and the sleeves 
deepen over the wrist ; the yel- 
low satin appears again on the 
front of the bodice, which is 
fastened on one side. A very 
lovely Pompadour organdie, 
printed in the most charming 
designs, is trimmed with 
waved insertion round the foot 
and hips, having a white sash 
at the back, anda fichuof light 
green muslin, trimmed with 
frillings edged with lace. A 
white pique gown, made with 
a loose jacket having open- 
worked insertions, let in at 
intervals lke herring-boning 
on the sleeves and full bodice, 
has a skirt cut alsoin new 
rounded form, with a yellow 
Very original isa Nan- 
keen silk, with a 
rounded flounce and a black 
sash, the bodice being arrang- 
ed with three horizontal folds 
like tucks. The skirt fastens 
over the bodice and has the 
same tucks, so that the bodice 
and skirt seem to be all cut in 


sash, 


colored 


ne ; some handsome blue tur- 
higures on 


‘ 


quoise embroidery 


the yoke. Dark blue is fre- 
quently mingled with light 
green, \ pretty cape worn 


with such a gown was made of 
dark blue canvas, with a 
cession of inch-wide 
ribbon gathered from the hem 


suc- 


rows of 


to the neck, a high collar 
round the throat. 

At the mountain resorts, 
chiffon sashes worn at the 
back figure on the majority of 
dresses, unfortunately, for 
they very soon get tumbled 
and strirgy, and, when any 


attempt is made to hold up the 
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rhe laces of the numerous, both in design. 


very 


make, and coior; the lighi Dutter tone is exclusively 
the 
much more natural and more ilke the real 
by the yard of 


chantilly, and blonde sprays 


allied t 


commoner makes. French écru is the new shade this vear 


thing Besides laces 
any number of gu 
for appliques, 
edges of flounces and skirts 

as in contradistinction to black, the lace of the 

cule, in which braid figures largely, united by lace stitches with 
and without a net foundation; this has patterns copied from 
some of the finest ol for 
backs of bodices, boleros, and as flat flounces without any ful- 
There are a great many spotted ‘laces, 
Mal- 


tese lace asserts itself in some of the guipures, and it is also be- 


varying widths, there are pure 


suitable and also 


the 


festoons of lace for In whit 


season is Lux- 


d laces, and is used en gros the entire 
ness laid on the skirts. 
with varying borders, some ornate, some niere vandykes. 
ing used in its original aspect. ‘Tambour lace and patterns in 
‘Tambour on various groundworks are to be seen in great abund- 
ance; it has even been introduced on the new craquele mesh 
which owes its name to the close resemblance to the 
crackled china, Fashionable trimmings render insertions of 
about an inch wide much in request, and these are to be bought 
woven into diamonds and crossing each other on floral appliques, 
being often placed in the centre of the diamond. Calais con- 

tributes its quota of silk laces, 
= which are, perhaps, more in 
demand thanany other. They 
have not the same bright sur- 
the 


pr iceiess 


face as old-fashioned 


blonde, their very silky finish 
being omitted, and in one pop- 
ular pattern the groundwork 
is covered with graduated 
spots Many of the laces, 
silk and cotton, show large 
bows in the design, a good 
deal of the Mauresque and 
Plauen laces are of the yellow 
tint, and from Nottinghan 


comes a new notion, the Greek 


key pattern Ruffle width ir 
all laces is greatiy in demand 
as lace is worn over the hand 

hus far for white laces : 


in black the 
ground assumes a very promi- 
nent position, E. é 


new craque i¢ 





LADIES’ CAPE, 
No. 5177. 
The very latest style and 


es’ capes for fall ana 





cut in la 

winter 1s § 
tion on this page, wi 
plays the fitted shoulders and 
shawl pointed ick that are 
now the proper thing. slack 
velvet was used for our model, 


own in the illustra 


ich dis 


but broadcloth, covert, vicuna, 
cheviot, serge, n re, Sati 

faille Francais, brocade, vel- 
veteen or plush are equally 
suited to its development, ‘The 
pattern is cut with a short cape 
por mn, po ted in the centre 
back and rounded in the front 
The shoulders are fitted by 
darts. A circular flounce, 


seamed in the centre back, and 
\ shaped to fit the cape trims the 
me eX) . bottom of the g 
is headed and edged with jet 


frills of 


ment. l his 





and 





gown, they are hardly ever yassementerie 

caught in with the fulness, A SMART VELVET CAPE, pleated satin ribbon, A high 
but fall alone ungracefully at For description see opposite column storm collar w flaring edges 
the back, sweeping the dust completes the neck. In « 
[hey start from a rosette or a buckle at the waist, and the new model it is adorned with ribbon ruc g and trimmed in the cer 
fashion of the moment is to tuck a rose into the top of the belt tre-back with a four-looped bow and lo g ends of black satin ri 
at the centre of the waist. M. E. D bon. lhe lining is of cerise taffeta When of cloth this cap 





“ 
[- AR from being ‘‘ out of style”’ lace will be more than ever 


in vogue next season. Very rich and lovely, but costly, 
unfortunately, are the new laces that in a week or two will be 
displ ived in ail the great shops, 


S 


may be trimmed with rows of braid, tiny buttons, ruffles of ribb 
bands of appliques, or velvet, or stitched bands of the cape materia 
0. 517 Ladies’ Cape, requires for medium size, 2% 


iterial 24 in 
yards 4oO inches, Il 


1 hes wide, 134 yards 36 inches wide, or 15% 
y re 


34 yards ; 


yaras n 


3 yards 22 inches wide ; sat 
pleating represe nted 3%4 yarus ,; 
ribbon, 3 yards. Cut in 3 sizes, small, medium and large 


ur reade.s, only 15 cents 


quired, 


jet passementerie, 


Regular price, 25 cents ; but, to: 












What Children are Wearing. 


nilitary nas even 


t} 


coats ol plall broadcloth or 


covert 1! reefer style with 


double-breasted tronts are 
fastened with two rows ol 
brass buttons, and some 


times braided on the sleeves 
like asergeant’s. Then for 


children from ten to four 





( ¥ f? teen there are very pretty 

~\ capes of navv blue cloth, 

cut so as to fall well below 

the waist They are lined with red and have a 
hood in the back similarly lined The turn-down 
collar is faced with dark blue velvet, anc 
each side of the front the gold letters ‘*‘ U.S. N.” 


\ new bodice has made its appearance, or, 


bears on 


rather, re-appearance, into « 1ildrens’ tashions, and 
I fancy it will be adopted by ladies later on. It is 
a bodice made in horizontal puffs trom waist to 
neck, and the sleeves are puffed in like manner 
from shoulder to wrist Around the neck, shoul- 
ders, and wrists are frills of muslin or chiffon. 


his will be found to be very pretty and becoming 


to young slim girls It looks best in transparent 
materials Heavy materials would look too bulky. 

Children, like grown-up people, always re- 
quire some smart summer frocks, which they can 
wear on occasions When we have to study econ 


my we must think out carefully what are the most 
durable materials to select for best frocks Any 
amount of tempting fabrics may be set before us ; 

t. alas ! they are not always satisfactory Chil- 


n cannot be ¢ xpected to take much care of their 


frocks. so t it if we select materials in delicate 
shades of color they should be chosen with a view 
to being frequently washed or cleaned Dainty 
I s are charming for summer wear, and they 
ie the advantage of wasbing well Was! ny 
silks make up prettily These are quite inexpen- 
Ss i ad « i iM it ll i the 
itest ¢ iorings When frocks 
el ead te i Wa i € 
t d be trimmed with 
ict c ni role y 
Plain alpacas may be used 
t fas smal costt es tot 
tlie ¢ 1 the teens this 
n St Tea \ 
¢ < ( tshades 
‘ “~ t t cr ~ 
es | ve lg t Sk ts 
t ¢ ‘ i lines nl 
se of et ck eaving a 
a etwe ul of the sets 
i \ trimme n 
‘ " p { the waist to 
the r ( ( e 1s cK 
ed t ( é togethe 
W“ ( iw ae! ‘4 


I n ia is y ma 
te il ¢ piete ( tumes 
I notice i most 1 
Stane Ss wie vs ire 
t oved to t ces the 
I il i 1s t Ke el é t Ss 
shape to « g ft 
A it i b cep 
( I ee] 
the CcKS eve el tnis 
met l i ucked 
Sk ire Ihe \ cr eK V 


Sten adiinies tte ten one dam McCall Bazar Pattern 


the plac o the i I 
ning e tucks a ( ng No e172 ( 
a measure to keep ‘ ce vards material 3¢ 
rectly placed yards 44 inches 
Gathered baby ribbon yards ; braid ornaments, 
ikeS a very pretty trimming years 
I flounces, revers et a Regular price 
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is required to trim a frock in this manner; 


large quantity of i 


oy out craze for things 


reached the realm of child- 
cs | rens' costumes Short blue 





McCall Bazar Pattern No. 51 


ild’s Dress, requires for medium 





% yards material vards 


Silk required, 1 yar« 





s; but, to our readers, 





S 40 In¢ hes wide, 
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ith silk the same color as the rib- 


the dress material. I noticed a 


charming little costume 
of gray beige trimmed 
with white baby ribbon, 
which was worn, ac- 
companied by a hat of 
grass straw’ trimmed 
with white silk and 
large white wings 

Children’s hats and 
bonnets are rather an 
expensive item. Home- 
trimmed millinery is 
not usually very suc- 
cessful, yet many simple 
models may be copied 
successfully ata trifling 
cost. M D. 

CHILD’S DRESS. 
No. 5173. 

Dark red cashmere 
and plaid silk were used 
for this smart little 
frock. The pretty bod- 
ice is cut with a loose 
blouse front of the silk, 
shirred into the neck 
and waist line Bolero 
jacket fronts of the 
cloth, cut with scallop- 
ed edges and bordered 
with tiny frills of the 
silk, are sewed into the 
shoulder and under-arm 
seams. \ well-htting 
band collar finishes the 
neck lhe back of the 
bodice is laid in pleats 
on either side of the 
‘ osing. | he sieeves 
are made with under- 


arm portions, and are 


adorned at the tops 
with shaped epaulettes 
edged with silk Che skirt 


is cut with a gored front and 
] ] 


hered back and is sewed 





onto the waist line It may 


be finished around the bottom 
with a ruffle of silk or plainly 
comple ted as preferred I ash- 
ionable woolen materials or 


silks may be en ployed for 


the development of this de- 
sign. 


GIRLS’ JACKET. 
No. §172. 

A smart fall jacket for a 
ittle girl is shown in our illus- 
tration, Red and black nov- 
elty goods was the material 
used for our model, but broad- 


cloth, covert, cheviot, serge, 


kersey, etc., can be substituted 
if preferred. he pattern is 
cut with straight fronts, fase 
tening in the centre with or- 
namental braid frogs. lhe 


neck is slashed away in a \ 
and completed by natty 
rounded lapels and a rolling 
collar, bound with braid. 
Jaunty pockets, finished by 
braid bound flaps, are placed 
on each side of the front just 





below the waist line. The 
back is cut tight-fitting and 
made in the usual coat fashion. 
The sleeves display the stylish 
slight fulness at the shoulders 
and are trimmed at the wrists 


by bands of braid 





or =" 
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Childrens’ Manners. 


T is by no means an easy task to teach our little ones to be- 
have themselves with decorum at the family dinner table, 
but if lessons of politeness and good breeding at meal times are 
early instilled in the elder children, the battle is half won forthe 
younger ones, who naturally imitate the example set them. 

While endeavoring not to let the youngsters grow dainty, 
I think it is a great mistake to attempt force in matters of diet. 
‘lo some children, for instance, fat is absolutely repugnant, and 
to insist on their swallowing it is to render their entire dinnet 
unsavory. If, however, there is 
only a slight dislike to some food, 
such as greens or rice, for example, 
and a very small portion is carefully 
mixed with the meat and potatoes, 
it is often eaten unnoticed by the 
child. Then, too, I have frequent- 
ly found, if no opposition is made 
when a certain article of diet is re- 
jected, after a few days, or a few 
months, finding that he is not 
forced to eat it, the youngster will 
forget his prejudice, or, as is some- 
times the case, tastes change, and 
what he formerly disliked may later 
on appeal to his palate. 

It is important that each child 
should have a comfortable chair, if 
there is to be no fidgeting at table ; 
cushions to raise the height often 
prove insecure and slippery, while 
to be seated too low ona large chair 
is distinctly uncomfortable. 

After dinner each child should 
be accustomed to replace the chair 
in its usual place, and before get- 
ting down, the napkin should be 
neatly folded in its ring. 

Talking to any extent at meal- 
time should be discouraged. The 
wielding of the spoon or knife and 
fork demands a certain amount of 
attention from a child, and if he or 
she is to eat nicely, and go on 
steadily, soas to be finished with 
the grown-ups, there is no time for 
chatter, and it is far better training 
to teach the little people to eat in 
silence and let the elders do the 


talking. 

A privilege, such as sitting by 
father’s side at dinner timeon Sun- 
day, getting down to ring the bell 
{young people are always glad of 
an excuse for moving), or something 
similar, can be given from time to 
time to the one who behaves best 
at table—that is to say, who eats 
all that is on the plate, finishes the 
piece of bread without crumbling 
or playing with it, is careful not to 
use fingers where the spoon or fork 
is not quite successful in the work 
of shovelling, or other minor delin- 
quencies which every mother will 
notice for herself. 

Every child, should be taught from the beginning to come 
to table with clean hands and face and neatly brushed hair, and 
no breach of this rule must ever be over-looked, as nothing is 
more insidious than the approach of bad habits, while steady 
persevering training will soon teach the children to comport 
themselves at table, so that they are not atrouble to anyone, nor 
an annoyance to the occasional visitor at lunch or dinner. 
Table manners are of the utmost importance, for no one 
can be considered well bred whose manners are lax in this respect. 
Too much attention cannot be given to the subject, for if good 
habits are early acquired they become second nature. A. M. 'T. 
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New Games for Evening Amusement. 


BLIND PAPER TEARING 


| YROVIDE a supply of paper that will tear easily, cut to con- 
venient sizes (¢.¢., large note or letter paper size The 
company being seated round a table, each takes a piece of paper, 
and holding it under the table, so that he cannot see it(no peep- 
ing allowed), proceeds to tear out an object mentioned by the 
conductor 
An easy exercise is a hand mirror. rhe paper should 
doubled in half, and a figure somewhat resembling a note of in- 
terrogation torn from it. The resulting piece, which will be 
more or less like the frame of a hand mirror, is to be unfolded 
and laid on the table 
Faith, Hope, and Charity (cross, anchor, and heart) make 
very good trial outlines for beginners After a little practice 
less simple objects may be attempted Good results are to be 
got out of Noah's Ark and its inhabitants. The animals need 
not be very true to nature; indeed 
the more grotesque some ol them 
are, the better the fun An ele- 
phant is always well received; but 
kangaroos, ostriches, and so forth, 
X are also interesting and amusing 
It must be left to the discretion 
of the head of the party to select 
the objects. If he finds the com- 
pany very quick and intelligent, he 
should give difficult tasks; other- 
wise he should confine himself to 
In short, he should cut 
his coat according to his cloth, 
THROWING LIGHT. 
Two officers should be ap- 
pointed hey should be rather 
clever, and, if possible, should have 


easy ones. 


a previous rehearsal 

The officers fix on a word with 
several meanings. They discourse 
on the word in the presence of the 
general company, or rank and file, 
and when so doing they ‘throw 
light’ upon it, professing to assist 
the company to guess the word 
chosen, but in reality endeavoring 
to confuse them. 

As soon as anyone thinks he 
has guessed the word, he may com- 
municate privately with the officers, 
but must not, under pain of a for- 
feit, let his view be known to others 
of the company. If his guess is 
correct he sits apart ; 
to pay a forfeit. 

The word is ** box.”” It can 
be referred to as being in a garden, 


if not, he has 


at a theatre, as being musical (musi- 
cal box), especially with a band 
(band-box), as being various shapes, 
and soon. A time limit should be 
imposed, say ten minutes 


Yj; 


GIRLS’ DRESS 
No, 5161 
Navy blue serge was used 
make this natty little suit, but any 
fashionable woolen material may be 
substituted if preferred The be- 
coming bodice is cut with a round 
yoke. The front fulness is laid in 
stylish box-pleats, and blouses in the 


to 


SS FOR A LITTLE GIRL. most approved fashion at the waist 
the yoke and 
narrow band collar are heavily trim 
med with rows of bright red soutache braid. The back of the 
bodice is gathered under the yoke and into the waist-line on 
either side the centre closing. rhe sleeves display short puffs 
at the tops and are ornamented at the wrists with rows of braid 
to match the yoke decoration. rhe well cut skirt possesses a 
gored front and gathered back. 
No. 5161. —Girls’ Costume, 
yards material 36 inches wide, 3% yards 4o inches wide, or 3 
yards 44 inches wide. Material required for facing, #% yard 36 
inches wide. Cut in 6 sizes, 7, 8, g, 10, 11 and 12 years 
Regular price, 20 cents ; 


requires for medium size, 3% 


but, to our readers, only 15 cents 
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Notes of the Month. 


ow rTEMBEI the 
ot he au- 
tumn months, used, 


the good old times, to 


ss & 
s be considered a season 
when people could 





j expect a 
little cooler weather. But we have 


This is 


change lall that to-day. 


an age of pro ssion and even 


are the gen- 
eral desire for variety, the great 
American passion for ** hustle 

We cannot have two daysa ke, we 
know what to 
mercury rises to 


and fall and 






; never expect; as 
often as not the 


as torrid height 


s sp! ng 


slips down perilously near a shiver in mid- 
summer. But the chiidren must be pre- 
pared for school and the wardrobe over- 


itever the ten perature, 


heat ct 


looke 
and it 1s certain that no degree ol 


cold can dull the interest of the average woman in such a charm- 


ing array of the very latest fashions as is presented in this num- 


ber of MCCALL’s MAGAZINE, 

Do you want to see all the very smartest of the new fall and 
winter fashions; to read of the novelties contained in the great 
New York shops: to know exactly what materials and trimmings 
are being used by the ‘‘ swell” dressmakers ; to fit out yourself 


and the children, big and little, with everything required for a 


stylish outfit for the season ; to see beautiful illustrations 


of Par 
you tne 


coming 
isian millinery colored plates of costumes that will show 


shades most in vogue ; interesting articles illustrated by 


photo rraphs, poems, stories household departments, etc. ; then 


be sure and get McCatu for October. 


picture of Miss Vir- 


ias for the last season or 


ON the cover th a beautifu 


oO beenga member of Daly's Company. 
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On Fashional 


woman who 
realize the immense import: 
iin that indefinable s 


k VEI pays any 
by it we obt: 
lake from y 


perhaps, you coi 


ur closet, 
sidered very bec« 
you are at once-dissatisfied with t 
yet everything Is ol wl 
rimmings are stillin vogue. 
you Say, 


really means 


Your gown is, “out 


and 
e shape and outline differs 


this 


has become so 
later cut and 
gown of a few 


now that the eye 
accustomed to the 
m that the 
ack has st its charm. 


fashi 
months | 
Very often we 
dress expensively, who wear the 
best of 
never strike us as 


l, ile a girl wit 


meet women who 


everything, and who yet 


g, 
well 





dress« 1asmall 


allowance, and who never by any 


utS On any 


chance | thing really 
g od or « 
as so stvlish 


Chis effect is simply obtained 


ostly, will be described 


vy outline and shape, by the care- 
ful ac tance of Fz 


leal, and by the constant change 


ishion’s latest 


items which 


ose small 


give the perfect whole Try the 
effect of removing all the horse- 
hair and stiffening from a last 
vear's frock, and let it down 





Yao inch, and note how the 
“stvie > Is chat ered at once 
lake the high stock you wore 
twelve months ago, and wear the 
bow high, and close under your 
hair, and pull out the front of ye 
in a Slight blouse over your belt 

It is small, insignificant trifle 
difference bet vyeen the 
who simply wears good clothes. 
this page. lo the ordinary mine 
a great resemblance to each other 

v he 
wi 
we 
dre 
but 


Sha 


sea 


hig 


the 
reil 


folk 
sm: 
the 


hitt 


Th 





clio 


wi 


frill or 


parent, and any 
the line of the shoulder 


beyond 
Last y, 
as high as possible, and just now 


a iafgisn bow, 

oral of this is clear. 
and outline to the ideal of the 
De Of Lhe simplest or of the most 





for examp]| 


ur morning vi 


woman who dresses stvlishly and 


ll at once exclaim, ** || 


feather s, 


clothed, but from the 


varas 


to the wearer. 


of other years, 


ist, with the 


epauiette 


If you would be stylish adapt your 
moment, 


SEPT 


1898, 


le Outlines. 


attention to the art of dress will 


ance of shape and outline, for 


ymething we des 
e, arich, han 


gnate “style 
isome gown, one 


ming last season, put tt onand 


he effect, and feel dowdy 


re Dest and DOL Malerial atid 





ieath your 
it hangs 


chin, instead of bet 
g ouse until 


s like this which make ail the 
the one 
two figures on 

with 


a wolan 


Glance at the 
1, they are outline 
4 but show them to 


heures, 


» understands dress, and she 


hat is how 
now we 


did dress, 
9 
ss now 
Yet the 
outlines 


and this is 
figures are nothing 
mere showing the 
pe, and there is no suggestion 


of material or coloring; but you 
can plainly see the ‘‘stvle” is dif- 
ferent, and this proves that shape 
and outline are the principal feat- 
ures in the fashion of dress. Vhis 


son your hat must be perched 
h at the back, and laden with 
bows, or rosettes, while 
front is low, even if the brim is 
eved by a dent. 
The hips must be tightly 
knee 
may be innumerable 
limp, and clinging 
Your waist may be 
all, your back flat and firm, but 
front must be gathered or tight- 
ing and in either case lavishly 


down- 
there 
is, soft and 


trimmed. 


en, in contradiction to the sleeves 
your arms must be 
from shoulder to 
entire outline ap- 
project very far 


sely defined 


must not 


your neck must be swathed in the closest folds, worn 


you may enrich the outline with 


setting out in a square line below your chin. The 


pe shape 
no matter if attire 


costly type. 


your 
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FASHIONABLE COIFFURES. 


This illustration shows the very latest methods of arranging the hair, and was drawn by a French artist directly 
Croisat, a famous Parisian coifeur. : 

‘1G 1.—(In the upper left-hand corner) shows a charming afternoon and evening coiffure for a young lady. The hair is rolled over puffs or 
—- ae loops and piled high on the back of the head. The front hair is a 4a Pompadour with a few graceful curls falling over each side of 
the forehea 


Fic 2.—Is a stylish arrangement for an elderly lady. The hair is parted in the middle and waved, the edges being brought down softly over the 
forehead, the hair is then braidea loosely and arranged in a half-high coil at the back, 

1G 3.(The centre illustration) is typically French. The hair is parted in the middle across the head, and the front and back portions of the 
hair are then waved but kept divided; the back portion is brought straight up to form the standing loop and the foundation of the coil, the front hair is 
then rolled back Pompadour and the ends used to give thickness and finish the coil. An Empire comb, placed just under the coil in the back, serves to 
give it firmness and adds the finishing touch. 

"1G 4.—Is a style of evening coiffure intended for naturally curly hair 
allowed to stray over the forehead. 
comb. 


from the designs of Camille 


The locks are parted slightly at the left side, a few careless curls being 
The hair in the back is twisted high on the head in a loose curly coil and held in place by the popular Empir 


Fic 5.—Shows a method of arrangement designed for those to whom the /oempdour is not becoming 
high with a standing loop according to the manner explained under Fi 
over the forehead in long water waves ; 
whose foreheads are too high. 


The hair is waved in the back and coiled 
;3. The front is very loosely waved, parted in the middle and brought down 


these are not flat like those in vogue ten or twelve years ago, but soft and fluffy and very becoming to women 


13 








14 McCALL’s 
The Story of the Flag. 


‘| “HERE never was a 

time in the history 
of the Americ an people 
when so many flags were 
fly ne over this broad 


g 
land One can scarce 
look out of a window at 
random without seeing 


the ‘' Stars and Stripes” 
fluttering in the breeze. 
Glance down the princi- 
pal street in any large 
city or town and the 
whole prospect is awave 
with * Old Glory 

Tiere is plenty of patri- 
otism in the country, 
there always was, and 
always will be, but, at 
the present moment, the 
war has brought it to the 
surface, as it were, and 


some way in which to 
show our loyalty to our 
fatherland ; if we cando 
nothing else we can at \ 


Spangled Banner” float- 

ing over our dwellings 

to show our devotion to the flag that has already ‘‘ made so 
much history” and is making more every day. 

Yet how many people, I wonder, as they gaze fondly at the 
banner for which our brave boys are emperilling their lives, know 
anything of its history, how it came to be the chosen emblem of 
these United States? We learned something about it, perhaps, 
long ago in school, but the knowledge has faded from our mem- 
ories. We recollect that the thirteen stripes preserve the record 
of the thirteen original states; that is about the sum and substance 
of the information of the average individual. 

I'he use of standards or emblems dates back to very ancient 
times, their invention is attributed to the Egyptians, the wonder- 
ful people that discovered everything under the sun and then for- 
got all about it before the rest of the world was born At first 
these standards consisted simply of the effigy of some animal 
placed at the end of a spear. The Greeks carried a piece of 
armor aloft in this way at the head of their troops. The term 
banner is derived from the band, ribband, (or ribbon as we should 
nowadays call it), worn by the men-at-arms either on the helmet 
or some other conspicuous portion of their attire. ‘The colors 
were always those that were distinctive of their chief. 

Banners are again and again mentioned in the Bible. The 
Prophet Ezekiel, about 600 B. C., speaks of the banner of a ship 

as being made 
worm Of fine linen. 


me The flags 
\ of nations have 


usually been 
creations of 
slow growth 
and form a sort 
of heraldry by 
themselves. 
Vheir history is 
to a vreatextent 
the history of 
the country for 
which they 
stand, It was 
an old custom 
for a nation vic- 
torious in Wat 
to take the 
whole ora part 
of the emblems 
of the conquered 
race and incor- 
- porate them in- 











to its Own Stan 
dard. l he 
double headed 





eagle of Russia 
and Austria is 





MeCall Bazar Pattern No. 5175 


we are all looking for No. 5175.—TuHe AMERICAN FLAG, requires 2 yards blue 
bunting 18 inches wide, or 1 yard 27 inches wide for field; 5% 
yards red bunting 18 inches wide, or 3 yards 27 inches wide 
for stripes ; 4 yards white bunting 18 inches wide. or 3 yards 
27 inches wide for stripes. White muslin required for stars, 1 
\) yard ; canvas for cord stay, 1% yards; 2 brass eyelets; 10 foot 
least have the ‘* Star pole ; 20 feet cord 
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taken directly from the Roman eagle that was d:agged in the dust 
by the northern races, and is intended torepresent the sovereignty 
of the world 


With the crusades 
came the use of crosses 
of various shapes and 
colors. From that era 
date the crosses in the 
flag of Great Britain, 
that of St. George, an 
upright red cross on a 
white ground, typifying 
England; St. Andrew, 
areclining white cross 
on a blue ground, stand- 
ing for Scotland; St. 
Patrick for Ireland, a 
reclining red cross; all 
united in one banner to 
show the blending of 
the countries under one 
common government. 
Now we have seen by a 
study of the facts just 
mentioned, that if ~e 
would learn the history 
of our own flag, we must 
naturally turn to the 
standards of the original 
colonies, and the ban- 
ners used in the war of 
the Revolution previous 
to the Declaration of 
Independence. The first flag, so far as is known, that was in- 
digenous to this country was that used by Governor Andros of 
New England in 1686. This showed the red cro-s of St. George 
on a white field, in the centre of this cross was a golden crown 
and under the crown the cipher of James I. ‘This was a hand- 


Cut in one size, 4 x 7 feet with 46 stars. 
Price, 15 cents. 





GEN. GEORGE WASHINGTON, 


some banner and probably explains the partiality shown by the 
New England people for white grounds for their flags, a tendency 
that we find carried out in the flag as we have it to-day. 

Next after the flag of Andros, the so-called ‘‘ Union” flags 
came into use in the colonies. In 1707, by royal edict the united 
crosses of St. Andrew and St. George were made into the Union 
Jack, then called the ‘ Union” flag and its use was decreed 
throughout Great Britain and her colonies, including, of course, 
her American possessions. Some of our strait-laced Puritan an- 
cestors objected to this flag because they considered the cross 
the emblem of papacy, and the early records cite the names of 
several offenders who were arrested for defacing this flag. 

lhe next flags of any importance, of which we find a record, 
were those borne by the Connecticut troops at the battle of Lex- 
ington. ‘hey were embellished with the arms of their native state, 
three vines twined together anda motto /n ftranstulit sustinet. 
(le who transplanted us hither will sustain us). 

Gen. Israel Putnam, that fiery and stubborn old officer who 
fought so well, also had his own flag which he used in the earlier 
battles of the Revolution. It hada ground of bright red and 
bore on one side the motto of Connecticut and on the other the 
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words ‘‘ An Appeal to Hleaven,”’ which phrase was taken from 
the closing words of an address sent by the Provincial Congress 
of Massachusetts to Great Britian shortly after the, battle of Lex- 
ington, which ended thus, ** Appealing to Heaven for the justice 
ot our cause, we determine to die or be free.” 

This flag was first unfurled on July 18,1775. <A letter writ- 
ten by an eye witness of the scene thus describes it. ‘* Last ‘lues- 
day morning, July 18th, according to orders received the day be- 
fore by Major General Putnam, all the Continental troops under 
his immediate command assembled at Prospect Hill, when the 
Declaration of the Continental Congress was read. * * * 

When Gen. Putnam gave a signal the whole army shouted 
their loud amen by giving three cheers. Immediately upon which 
a cannon was fired from the fort and the standard lately seut to 
Gen. Putnam was exhibited.” 

At this time there was also a distinctive flag in use by the 
Massachusetts batteries and later by the Massachusetts cruisers 
and Colonial navy. This flag is described in letter sent on October 
20, 1775, DY Colonel Joseph Read, (who was afterwards Wash- 
ington’s military secretary,) to Colonel Glover. ‘‘ Please to tix 
upon some particular color for a flag and a signal by which ou 
vessels may know one another. What do you think of a flag with 
a white ground, a tree in the middle and the motto, ‘ Appeal to 
Heaven?’ This is the flag of our floating batteries.” 

his pine tree flag can be plainly distinguished in the illus- 
tration, which is reproduced directly from an old print of Trum- 
bull's famous painting ‘** The Battle of Bunker Hil 

lhe troops from South Carolina also had their flag, which 
was first used by Colonel Moultrie at the taking of Fort Johnson. 
his flag was dark blue with a crescent in the upper corner next 
astar. Washington had his flag, which was the first standard of 
the united colonies, This banner had in its upper left-hand cor- 
ner the Union Jack of Great Britain, but its field consisted of 
thirteen stripes, alternate red and white. ‘‘In these stripes the 
colors of the army (the red of Putnam's flag), and the navy (the 
white flag of the water batteries and cruisers), were joined 
together, and in the formation of the thirteen stripes in one flag 
was typified the union of the thirteen colonies.” This flag was 
designed by a committee appointed by the Colonial Congress, but 
is believed to have been largely the work of Washington and 
Colonel Read. It was first raised Jan, 2, 1776, and was the im- 
mediate predecessor of the ‘* Stars and Stripes.” 

The famous rattlesnake flag of this era to which references 
are found in many histories, has been popularly supposed to be 
the colonial flag. ‘This was a yellow flag with the figure of a 
rattlesnake and the motto, ** Don't tread on me,” and probably 
was never more than the signal flag of the admiral of the navy— 
and as such was used throughout the Revolution. 

In June 1776, a 
committee of Congress 
composed of Gen. Wash- 
ington, Robert Morris 
and Col. Ross called on 
Mrs. Betsy Ross, an 
embroiderer and uphol- 
sterer living in Arch 
Street, Philadelphia, 
and engaged her to 
make a flag. She ob- 
jected to afew details of 
the chosen design and 
at her suggestion Wash- 
ington sat down then 

and there in her back 
parlor and re-diew the 
whole thing in pencil, 
making the stars five- 
pointed according to her 
recommendation instead 
of six-pointed as he had 
first drawn them. 

On July 14th, 1777 
it was resolved by Con- 
gress that the flag of the 


thirteen United States 
have thirteen stripes 
alternate, red, white and 
blue. The stars were 
originally placed in a 
circle upon the blue 
ground. 

And now, having 


given this brief and nec- 


essarily abridged ac- THE 


count of the history of 
** Old 


it 


is 


Glory,” 
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© 1996.” 


(From an illustration by Darley the famous American artist.) 


needful to point out the propriety of every true American having in 
his possession his country’s flag? What could be pleasanter work 
for our maids and matrons than to meet on cool after- 
noons this summer and make their own flags, either for private 
use or to present to some military organization or club! 
. . : 
E. B. CLapp. 
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Dressmakers’ Page. 


VW E ALL need to take a little vacation oc- 
A casionally—even though we be the busi- 
y est of fashionable dressmakers—a week 
or two off between seasons when we 
never even thread a needle or dream of 
cutting out anything, cannot fail to do 
usa world of good. And this little 
‘‘ breathing space ”’ is 
just the time to freshen 
up our ideas a bit by 
studying the fashion 
magazines, especially McCALL’s, and giving 
close attention to the suggestions contained 
eve: y month on this page. 








Sleeves are growing smaller at the shoul- 
ders and tighter on the arms, but absolutely 
plain sleeves are rather the exception than the 
rule. Even for tailor-made costumes they gen- 
erally have some sort of trimming at the wrists 
recalling that used for the jacket, vest or bo- 
dice to which they belong. Nevertheless sleeves 
without trimming whatsoever are sometimes 
chosen as a set off to rather smartly trimmed 
dresses. 

As a trimming for fall and winter gowns 
nothing will be more in vogue than bands of 
material, sewn on and pressed down with such 
care that they seem to be woven into the fabric. 
Different colors will often be chosen, but rather 
harmonies than contrasts, such as bands of red- 
dish cloth for brown or fawn cashmere, of lav- 
ender, satin or taffeta for steel-gray cloth, 
diversity being also sought for in the textures. 





In dress bodices a very decided preference 
for the close-fitting style is noted, but for the 
most part obtained with as few seams as possi- 
ble. As a natural result of the 
change in sleeves, armholes 
are not cut outso muchas they 
were, and the bodice comes 
well up under the armpits. To 
make bodices shaped in this 
way fit well it is found neces- 
sary to have recourse toaslight 
amount of padding. 


Bodices cut out to show 
deep yokes, a very popular de- 
sign this season, often have 
sleeves of the same fabric as 
the yoke surmounted by an 
epaulette, which finishes the 
low bodice on the shoulders 
Or the yoke may be inverted 
and the sleeves be of the same 
material as the bodice, when 
the yoke is prolonged over 
the shoulder inepaulette form. 

When trimming bodices 
with biack velvet ribbon place 
small steel buttons at regular 
intervals on the ribbon and 
you will be surprised at the 
rich effect No. §129. — LADIES 
JACKET SLEEVE, requires for 

A new standing collar is medium size, 1 yard material 
trimmed with a fall of silk cut 40 inches wide, I yard 44 in- 
open in the back and showing ches wide, or % yard 48 in- 
ches wide. Cutin 7 sizes, 10, 
11, 12, 13, 14, 15 and 16 in- 
ches arm measure. 

Price, 10 cents. 





McCall Pattern No. 5129 


an arrangement of loops. 





\ handsome sleeve on a 
smart gown just ‘‘ created ”’ by 
Redfern—an admixture of 
mousseline cloth embroidered on the material itself and of vel- 
vet—has sleeves of cloth arranged in cross folds down to. the 
elbow, the rest being in velvet with a broad cuff of embroidered 
cloth. The whole fits the arm like a glove from above the shoul- 
der joint to well over the wrist. 








McCall Pattern No, 5180 


vee guantity of 
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Often the epaulette is cut in one with the bodice, when it is 
bordered to correspond with the trimming of the dress, a single 
band of the trimming—folds of material, rows of velvet, passe- 
menterie, lace insertion, etc.—being sometimes added on the 
sleeve itself midway between shoulder and elbow. 

Epaulettes are also made of one or more shaped ruffles 
curved sufficiently to set in waves, and of double or triple ruffles 
of lace when lace is the decoration of the dress. 





An elegant evening dress just imported from Paris, was of 
an entirely new and original design. It was 
made of black gauze over a bright green silk 
lining. Perpendicular tucks, commencing a 
little below the knee, terminated half way up 
the corsage, where they were allowed to open, 
forming the fulness for the bosom; the tucks 
below the knee likewise opened, giving ful- 
ness to the skirt, which had a broad black lace 
ruffle atthe hem. ‘The sleeves tucked in the 
same manner, had a black lace ruffle falling over 
the hand, a similar ruffle rose ac the back of the 
neck only, the corsage having a narrow square 
décolletage in front. Simple, but very cAic, this 
dress was greatly admired. 

A style of trimming that will be popular 
this autumn for plain cloth and fancy woolen 
costumes consists of cross cut bands of plaid 
velvets outlining the edges of the jacket or vest 
and bordering the skirt. These costumes will 
generally be made with plain sleeves, the point- 
ed cuff edged to correspond. 





Foulards and glacé taffetas will form the 
greater part of those dressy summer costumes 
which are not of canvas or other transparent 
fabrics. Taffeta makes delicious blouses. One 
example of cornflower blue taffeta is trellized 
all over with a tiny ruche of chiffon to match. 





\\y 





material below. Plain cloth, closely woven silks, ribbed 
goods and invisible plaids will be the popular 


dress materials for fall wear. 





LADIES’ SLEEVE—No. 5180, 


No, 5180.—Lap1ks’ SLEEVE, requires for medium size, 2% 
yards material 22 inches wide, 1% yards 36 inches wide, or 1% 
yards 40 inches wide, Jet passementerie represented, 3 yards. 
Cut in 7 sizes, 10, I1, 12, 13, 14, 15 and 16 inches arm meas- 
ure, 

Price, 10 cents, 
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McCall Bazar Pattern No. 5170 


No. 5170.—LApies’ PetricoaT (having Five Gores and 
Straight Back Breadth), requires for medium size, 95¢ yards 
material 22 inches wide, 63¢ yards 36 inches wide, or 6% 
yards 40 inches wide. Cut in 7 sizes, 22, 24, 26, 28, 30, 32 
and 34 inches waist measure. 

Regular price, 25 cents; but, to our readers, only 15 cents, 
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On the Care of the Complexion. 


T is undoubtedly a duty that every 
woman owes both to herself and 
to all those among whom she lives, 
to make the best use of her personal 
attractions, and if she has not much 
beauty to boast of, then to make the 
most of what little she has. 
One of woman's greatest attrac- 
tions lies in her complexion, and to 
preserve this, and to make the skin 
clear and smooth, free from pimples 
and all kinds of eruptions, should be 
her aim through life. At no period 
of her existence should a woman grow careless about her skin ; 
yet alas! how many do so, more especially after marriage ; even 
those who have been particularly careful about it beforehand 

l'o preserve the complexion, the most scrupulous cleanli- 
ness must be observed ; the very coarsest skin may be retined 
and improved by the application of an abundance of soft water, 
a pure soap, and as much sunshine and fresh air as it is possible 
to get. These simple things will, so long as the health is good 
ensure a naturally good complexion, and how much better this 
is than any kind of *‘ make-up” can possibly be. 

Early hours and a simple 
diet are both powerful aids in 
preserving the complexion, as 
is also plenty of cold soft 
water in the morning, and 
warm water, also soft, at night. 
Cold water does not cleanse 
the skin sufficiently, and as 
there must be an accumulation 
of dust and dirt upon it at the 
close of day, hot water must, 
of necessity, be used forcleans- 
ing purposes. The cold water 
in the morning tones up the 
muscles and prevents the skin 
from getting loose and relaxed; 
at the same time, when the 
weather is cold, it is better to 
have the water just tepid, 
rather than quite cold. 

Far better than using a 
washing-glove is it to cleanse 
the skin with the hand, which 
should be well soaped ; before 
using the soap rinse the face 
over with water, then wash 
the skin thoroughly with the 
soapy hand; the lather must 
be rinsed off, and then the 
water should be changed, and, 
with a sponge, the face rinsed 
over for quite five minutes, 
which will prevent any trace 
of soap being left on the skin. 


Without proper rinsing the bodice shown in our illustration, 
skin will look dull. Only at blousing a little at the waist line, and cut out in the neck to dis- 


night need soap be used; in play a round yoke of pleated silk. 
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McCall Bazar Pattern No, 5183 


MISSES’ WAIST.—Taffeta silk was used for the jaunty chantment so often given by 
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towel being 


Che skin must always be carefully dried, a soft 


used ; nothing harsh and rough should ever be applied to the 





face The skin is so tender, that the least roughness Will make 
it sore. \ tew drops of simple tincture of benzoin, or a few 
drops of eau de ( gne added to the water, particularly for the 


' 


morning ablutions, will be found a great improvement, and mos 
benelicial to the skin, helping to keep it clear and free from 
Spots, as will the juice of a fresh lemon added to a small quan- 
tity of fresh cream applied after washing at night, when it should 
be allowed to dry on the skin, and be washed off in the morning 

Rain water, whenever it can be obtained, is unequalled for 
the skin, and no cosmetic invented will ever make it look better; 
but alas! how few of us are over able to get this luxury, 
es ecially the dwellers in our mighty metropolis, where really it 
would seem the fates, in the shape of hard water, have conspired 
to hght against all efforts on our part to keep the skin free from 


roughness. The dwellers in the country have no idea how 
many more difhiculties the inhabitants of cities have to fight 
against to keep the complexion good; that being one of 


the reasons why so many have to resort to the use of powder 
and paint. 

Fortunately, hard water is not an enemy which cannot be 
overcome, for there are so many quite easy means within our 
reach for softening it, and making it almost—I will not say 
quite, for that is impossible—equal to rain water. And foolish 
it is of anybody to spoil their skin by using hard water, for 
most of the many water softeners are inexpensive, and come well 
within the reach of most people's pockets 

I would suggest that all water used for toilet purposes, if 
at all hard, should be boiled before adding the water softeners, 
for the process of boiling will partially soften the water, making 

the rest comparatively easy. 


Little Civilities. 


F, as the old saying has it, 
civility costs nothing, it 
certainly gains much, both in 
the way of liking and of kind- 
ness; therefore, it seems a 
great pity that Somany people 
dispense with it in small mat- 
ters of daily life. here are 
no doubt very few people who 
are actually and actively rude 
and uncivil, but there are, on 
the other hand, many who are 
—if we may use the term 
passively impolite. They do 
not, that is, commit a down- 
right rudeness, but: they omit 
a vast number of little civili- 
ties. We all hear, and are apt 
also to join in the complaints 
that are so freely made in the 
present day, of the want of 
good manners shown by the 
young men and = maidens 
around us, complaints that are, 
unfortunately, not altogether 
groundless, though very often 
exaggerated by those to whose 
youth has been left the en- 
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It is made with a full front, distance. 
If it is manners that 
Shaped bretelles, trimmed with ‘‘ maketh man,” it is most cer- 


the morning, cold or tepid two tiny ruffles of satin ribbon, border this yoke both back and tainly woman who both makes 
water will be quite sufficient. front. The back of the bodice, where the closing is made, is and mars men’s manners, for 


Just a small quantity of water 


in the basin is notsufficient to atm piece and have their fulness gracefully draped at the tops. 
No. 5183.—Misses’ Waist, 


do its work properly, neither 
will once washing the faceover yards material 27 inches wide, 1 


gathered into the waist line. The sleeves display shaped under- there is no man, however 


rough and uncouth in manner 
requires for medium size, 2% he may be, who is not influ- 


% yards 36 inches wide, or 1% enced, and to some degree 


do much good. Five minutes’ yards 40 inches wide. Lining required, 13¢ yards; tucking for softened, by contact with a 


attention should be bestowed yoke, % yard; ribbon, 3 yards. Cutin 7 sizes, 10, I1, 12,13, courteous and gracious-man- 
upon bathing itevery morning 14, 15 and 16 years. nered gentlewoman. There- 
if the toilet is to be made in a Regular price, 25 cents; but, to our readers, only 15 cents fore. it would be far better, 


satisfactory manner. 

Massage is always good for the skin, provided it is done in 
a proper manner, not merely superficially, and this mode of 
treatment may be carried out partially even in the ordinary bath- 
ing of the face night and morning for when using the hand as 
a washing-glove the fingers should really knead the skin, and 
the cheeks should be rolled with the palm of the hand deeply so 
that the muscles themselves are really exercised. 


and wiser also, if women, in- 
stead of railing against men’s bad manners, were to teach them 
what is good, not by word, however, but by example, for civility 
gains civility in return, as surely as liking begets liking At 
one time, courtesy given and received was looked upon as an 
attribute that belonged to women as a matter of course; but 
now that it is called a right, it is to be feared that women occa- 


’ } 


sionally look upon it as only to be received, and not given 
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coming tail ana 
vint will be 
st attractive 
| fe Shapes 
it present 
pug t 
show modiftica- 


tions m form 
rather than rad- 
ical changes 
from the hats 


and bonnets that 


were worn last 
year. 

: Phe French 
idea of wearing 
the hair Pom- 


padour, has 
evolved the flare 


hat, or the hat 
off the face, 
Similar either to 


the Napoleon ot 
several seasons 
ago, the broad, 
flaring Gains- 
bor ougn, the 
turban toque 
resting eutirely 
upon the back 
of the head, and 
various ideas 
turned squarely 
off the face. 
some of the 
later shapes will 
have narrow 
bands placed in 
front of the 
crown under- 
neath the brim 
to throw them 
off the face with 
out effecting the 
rather ** fast” 
appearance 
which some of 
these hats give 
to the wearer. 
Velvet will 
be first favorite 
for trimmings, 
and ostrich tips, 
ospreys, quills, 
birds, and all 
varieties of 
wines and fancy 


feather effects 
will find favor 
Several entirely 


new fancy braids 
have been 
brought out this 
season that will 
be used by fas 

ionable m ers 
for combi: Y 
with other ma- 
terials and for 
making all fancy 
braid hats, and 


bonnets, Some 
women of good 
taste preis a 


toque or bonnet 
of fancy braidto 
either velvet or 
felt, as there is 
more real style 
in it than ina 
hat of any other 
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material, it matters not how elaborately it is trimmed. The pres- 
ent idea of wearing quills and wings will obtain through the early 
part of the season. Favor w ill be bestowed upon natural effects, 


painted, polka dot, and spangled effects. 


Ostrich feathers will 


certainly receive due attention, as many prefer them to anything 
else, and believe that ostrich is the only stylish trimming for a 
winter hat. ‘here are some new materials, but they have not 
asserted themselver. Polka dot velvets will be used forsoft crown 
trimming and for bows. Steel ornaments, rhinestone effects, and 
some jet is prophesied, but this is at present conjecture. 

A very pretty group of the advance styles in fall and winter 
hats is shown in our illustration. Fig. 1, (in the upper left-hand 
corner), displays a stylish toque just sent over from Virot’s in 
Paris. It is of mauve velvet, beautifully draped as to the crown 
and trimmed with fancy black feathers, with a stylish rosette of 
the velvetin the centre front. Fig. 2, isa jaunty walking hat of 
golden brown felt, faced under the brim with black velvet with a 
band of velvet around the crown, formed into a smart bow in 
front, held by a cut steel buckle. Two black ostrich tips rise 
gracefully at the left side. Fig. 3, (the centre illustration), shows 
a big “* picture hat ” of black felt, faced with velvet and trimmed 
heavily with black and white ostrich tips, with a smart pleating of 


turquoise velvet in the centre front. Fig 


* 











STYLISH HATS 
AUTUMN 


AND 
AND WINTER. 


TOOI TES 




















. 4, isa French toque of 


golden brown 
velvetand bright 
green taffeta 
draped with chif- 
fon. The shape 
rises to a con- 
siderable height 
at the left side 
where it is 
adorned with a 
bunch of black 
ostrich tips, held 
in place by a 
rhinestone 
buckle. 

Velvet will 
enter very large- 
ly into the man- 
ufacture of the 
untrimmed hat. 
This material 
was very popu- 
lar last fall and 
winter. Vel- 
veteen of the 
better grades 
will be used, 
which will have 
the appearance 
of silk velvet. 
Plain fur felts, 
or as they are 
sometimes 
called, French 
felts, come next 
in order, but as 
there are so 
many cheap 
grades of fur 
felts, it is 
thought that the 
best hats will be 
made of velvet. 
Many of these 
velvet hats will 
have their wide 
brims edged 
with tiny 
ruches of chif- 
fon, which will 
make then very 
becoming to 
their wearers. 

Smart toques 
of velvet, felt, or 
cloth will be 
trimmed with 
bands and heads 
of fur for mid- 
winter or gar- 
nished with bun- 
ches of tips 
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Novel Trimmings. 


}- ACH season brings out its own novel designs for trimmings, 

~ and these are as of great importance to the woman of fashion 
as is the correct cut of her garments. A smart tie, a gracefully 
decorated sleeve will bring even the plainest gown up to date and 
give it an air Of style. Some of the very latest and most tasteful 


trimming designs are shown in 
our illustrations. 

Fig. 1, displays a group 
of the very latest things in col- 
lars, set off by the new ties. 
lhe design in the upper left- 
hand corner of the illustration 
is intended for taffeta silk or 
satin and makes a charming 
neck finish for a dressy cloth or 
silk gown. The next design 
shows one of the popular col- 
lars with tabs and a tie to 
match. In our illustration itis 
of lavender satin trimmed with 
narrow silk gimp. The next 
collar shown in the illustration 
is quite similar to this, except 
that the tabs are more pointed 
and put on different!y. ‘The 
fourth collar consists of a plain 
band of silk garnished in the 


front with a big bow of striped silk edged with a ruffle of pleated 


chiffon. 


Fig. 2, shows an attractive group of fichus, collars and bod- 


ice garnitures. Design No. 1, is a fichu of lace made with a 
shaw] point in the back and bordered by a full ruffle to the waist 
line in front, where long ends are crossed and tie in a bow in the 
back. ‘lhis may be used to smarten a plain silk 
or serge dress. Directly beneath this is a sty- 
lishly shaped collar and pelerine and tie of draped 
chiffon. On the upper right hand corner is a 
large round collar and draped silk tie that would 
form a beautiful trimming for a young ladies’ 
gown. ‘The last design of theillustration shows 
a full vest and draped revers of fancy silk edged 


with passementerie. 


rig. 3.—Any plain sleeve pattern can be 
trimmed in this way with ribbon ruchihg. or 


braid. 


Fig. 4.—This “sktae 
looks a little complicated, no 
doubt, to an amateur, but 
by following the directions 
below no difficulty will be 
found in getting the desired 
effect. Any soft material 
could be used, trimmed 
with rather coarse lace and 
narrow velvet or satin rib- 
bon. ‘lack the lining and 





Fic. 1.—Fasnionasie CoLtiars AND 


THE New Tiss. 


McCALL’s 


Fic. 3 DESIGN FOR 
THE 
New SLEEVE. 


TRIMMING 








material of the upper and 
under part of sleeve out flat ; 
next pleat the fulness finely 
and press well; then fx on 
the upper sleeve; the puff 
can now be gathered top 
and bottom and _= once 
through the centre. ‘This 
should next be firmly sewn 
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next 
bottom turned up to the required length and 
neatly felled up with a piece of thin silk or 
ribbon, and a frill of the material or chiffon 
placed in to fall well over the hands A 
bow of ribbon on the top of the wrist com- 
pletes the sleeve. 


My Lady’s Costly Fads. 


e oversewn and well presse 


[ OW pretty women look nowadays and 

what a variety of charming accessories 
there are to set off a lovely face! Perhaps 
this more than half accounts for my first 
Statement. 

Half of society must certainly have gone 
to Russia last winter and My Lady's jewel 
box gained thereby, 

Not only does one see clasps, 
brooches and buttons of Russian enamel, 
but there are marvelous umbrella han- 
dies rich with enameling and heavy 
with uncut semi-precious stones of the 
kind that the Russian worker in jewels 
knows so well how toutilize. A favorite 
trifle is a box intended to hold tiny wax 
matches, and this may be offered, even 
to the most conventional of young 
women, since it is meant not to furnish 
lights for cigarettes, but to be laid on 
the dressing case or the writing desk, or Danses’ 
to be swung from the chatelaine when 
an Outing is contemplated, and a match might be required. 

Apropos of chatelaines, those useful and certainly artistic 
ornaments are still in vogue, but as the silver chatelaine was 
superseded by the gold one, so the gold one is now counted 
bizarre, and the amber one, mounted in gold, takes its place, 
A clasp of amber etched with gold, and from its swinging 
gold chains that terminate, one, in a purse of amber, mounted, 
as is each article, in gold, another, a whistle, then a knife, thena 
mirror, then a glove buttoner, then a pencil, and then a puffbox 
Nothing quite so artistic as this has been seen for many a long 
day, unless, indeed, it should be the funniest of small belongings 
for the breakfast table, and that is a honey pot. It is in the form 
of a large bee of ruby glass, and he is mounted in silver; he 
stands on his four legs, with his 
wings upraised, his body holding 
the honey, and the whole effect of 
the little bibelot is to suggest that it 
is as sweet as sugar, 

Next to the great advantage of 
possessing beautiful jewels comes the 
ability to utilize them with origin- 
ality. Nobody wears anything as 
it was originally intended it should 
be worn. Consequent y, I was not 
surprised the other day at seeing, 
clasped around the simple knot of 
hair thatis a fashionable beauty's 
favorite coiffure, a heavy chain of 
gold, set abéut with turquoise 
hearts. I knew ft to be a bracelet, 
but the clever woman had found an 
original way to dispose of her orna- 
ment, and one that was a thousand 
times more effective than the mere 
wearing of it on the-wrist. Never 
before were there somany turquoises 
worn, I think it is because all 
womankind is indulging in her love 
for color, and these gems. are so in- 
tense in the beautiful tints, How- 
ever, when you go to buy a tur- 
quoise, be careful, for the inferior 
quality, which looks well at first, 
and would deceive anybody but the 
expert seller and some equally ex- 





Fic. 4.—S.Leeve 
[kRIMMING FOR A 


Gown, 


to the upper sleeve, and the Fic. 2.—Ficuv, Cottars anv Bopice Garnitures. pert buyer, will in time fade and 


top edge drawn up to the 
required size of the armhole. 


The lace can 


next be fixed, allowing the scalloped edge to 
come well over the pleating, and the narrow 


ribbon barred across as illustrated. 


Now the 


upper sleeve is completely trimmed, it can be 
attached to the underpart. The sleeve should 


grow to have a dirty look, a look 


that is absolutely greasy, while its color will be spotty. Ame- 
thysts are also very popular jewels and are employed in all 
sorts of trinkets, pens, bon-bon boxes et They are compara- 


tively inexpensive and their lovely purple color combines well 


with all costumes, 
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How to Clean Jewelry. 





O CLEAN gold jewelry, wash it in a lather 
of warm soapsuds to which a few drops of 
ammonia have been added. This imparts 
brilliance ; and the articles should then be 
dried with a soft cloth and rubbed with 
chamois skin, 

Silver jewelry can also be washed in a 
little warm, soapy water. It can then be 
polished with whiting and finished off by 
a rub with the chamois. On Maltese silver 
ornaments of filigree work, powder should 
never be used ; they should be cleaned with 
a small brush and soapy water, dried care- 
fully and polished with chamois. 

After gold jewelery has been cleaned, 
it should be placed in a bag of boxwood 
sawdust, to be procured from a jeweller’s ; 

shake and rub the ornaments thoroughly in the dust, and they 

will look beautifully bright and clean when taken out. Chains 
and necklets may be treated in this way. 

Pearls should never be allowed to get wet. They should be 
exposed to the air as much as possible. Turquoises must not 
be wet, and are liable to change color, Opals must be kept from 
fire and heat, as a high temperature renders them liable to split 
and fall from their setting. Coral may be washed with soap and 
water. Jet must be repaired by means of jeweller’s cement. 
Ivory may be washed, and exposed to air and sunlight to keep 
it a good white color, Steei jewelry must not be worn at the 
seaside. It is extremely susceptible to damp, and easily rusts. 
To remove rust, buy a little crocus powder, and mix turpentine 
with it until it forms a fine paste. Rub this well on the steel, 
and allow it to dry on, ‘Then remove the powder by means ofa 
brush, and polish with a leather. If the rust has eaten deeply 
in, apply a mixture of tripoli with half its quantity of powdered 
sulphur. Mix, and apply with a soft rag ; brush off, and polish 
with a dust of dry whiting. If almost hopelessly rusty, soak 
the ornament in strong vinegar for a few hours. Then wipe it 
dry, rub it with sweet oil and emery powder, and polish with 
crocus powder on a leather, 

A watch should be wound up every day at the same hour. 
Avoid putting it on a marble slab, or near anything excessively 
cold, as the sudden change of temperature, contracting the 
metal, may sometimes cause the mainspring to break. The cold 
coagulates the oil, and the pivots and wheels working less freely, 
affect the regularity of the timekeeper. In laying asidea watch, 
be sure that it rests on its case. If suspended, the action of the 
balance may cause oscillation, which will interfere with its go- 
ing. To keep your watch clean, take care that the case fits 
closely, and see that your pockets are free from fluff, which is so 
often given off by cotton, cloth, or calico linings. 




















MeCall Bazar Pattern No. 5181 


No. §181.—Boys’ Ne&GLIGE OR OUTING SHIRT 
(having two styles of Detachable Collars), requires for 
medium size, 334 yards material 27 inches wide, or 2% 
yards 36 inches wide, Cut in 7 sizes, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 





15 and 16 years, 


Regular price, 20 cents ; but, to our readers, on] 


iv 15 


cents. 
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McCall Bazar Pattern No. 5167 


No. 5167.—LaApies’ RounD YoKE MoTHEeR HvuUBBARD 
WRAPPER, requires for medium size, g'¢ yards material 27 in- 
ches wide, 7% yards 36 inches wide, or 7 yards 40 inches wide. 
Kibbon represented, 7% yards; insertion, 1 yard. Cutin 7 
sizes, 32, 34. 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. 

Regular price, 25 cents ; but to our readers, only 15 cents. 


No. 5168.—LaApiIEs’ MATERNITY Dress, requires for me- 
dium size, 6'4 yards material 36 inches wide, 6% yards 40 in- 
ches wide, or 534 yards 44 inches wide. Lining required 2 yards; 
silk for vest, I yard; gimp represented, 2% yards ; satin ribbon, 
3% yards. Cut in 7 sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches 
bust measure. 

Regular price, 30 cents; but, to our readers, only 15 cents, 
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MeCall Bazar Pattern No. 5168 
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McCall Bazar Pattern No. 5174 


No. 5174.—Lapbies’ MILITARY JACKET, requires for med- 
ium size, 234 yards material 36 inches wide, 24% yards 40 inches 
wide, or < ¢ yards 44 inches wide. Lining required, 44% yards 
22 inches wide ; braid represented, 3 yards; frogs, 6. Cutin 7 
sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. 

Regular price, 25 cents ; but to our readers, only 15 cents. 


McCall Bazar Pattern No. 5165 








. . TRG De 2 No. 5165.—LAp1Es’ SACQUE APRON (to be made with a 
a ris or oo a BS = High, Square, Pointed or Round Neck). requires for medium size 
‘ae a “i ieee ces ‘a 6% yards material 27 inches wide, or 53 yards 36 inches wide, 
m a ~f im Be a Ek | Cut in 3 sizes, 32, 36 and 40 inches bust measure, 

‘ | dein . 
—_ “ - ay im a5 Pil 1 Price, 15 cents, 
aru Fo Se) aoe 
om ¥ Yt iwi #) oe 

a ft 
wae do 
WWE, ¢ A Cc . : 
sou a 8 No. §163.— 
pee 1. INFANTS 


BIsHOP SLIP, 
requires 4 
yards material 
24 inches 
wide, or 35% 
yards 36 in- 
ches wide. 
Lace edging 
represented, 1 
yard. Cutin 
one size. 


McCall Bazar Pattern No. 5179 Price, 15 cts. 


No. 5179.—GIRLS’ SACQUE APRON, requires for medium 
size, 24 yards material 36 inches wide. Edging represented, 
3% yards. Cut in 7 sizes, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 and 12 years. 

Price, 15 cents, 
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McCall Bazar Pattern No. 5176 McCall Bazar Pattern No, 5182 
No. 5176.—CHILD’s APRON, requires for medium size, 2% No. 5182.—CHILD’s FLANNELETTE NIGHT GOWN, requires 
yards material 36 inches wide. Embroidery ruffle represented, 3 for medium size, 342 yards material 27 inches wide, or 244 yards 
yards, Cut in 7 sizes, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8 years. 36 inches wide. Cut in 7 sizes, I, 2, 3, 4, 5, © and 7 years 


Price, 15 cents. Price, 15 cents. 
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6 LN Ii!” said Mary Tennant, witha sigh of intense satisfac- 
ai tion, *‘it is good to be at home again,” and she stepped 
out of the dining-room window and drank in the view greedily 

It was not the perfection of clearly-cut features that mace 
Mary Tennant so well worth looking at, fora carping critic could 
have pointed out several inconsistencies in her face alone ; it was, 
rather, a dazzling radiancy, which the intense joy of existing im- 
parted to her whole being, that caused the world to speak of her 
as ‘‘an extremely beautiful girl.” She was young, and she 
revelled in life, and that is the secret. 

‘* Mother,” she called out, ‘‘I am going on the river. I 
can’t keep off it any longer.” And, light as a deer, she sped 
down the lawn, leaping from terrace to terrace, till she reached 
the boathouse. A few minutes later, and she was paddling het 
Canadian canoe with deft hand down the stream. 

Mrs, Tennant and her daughter had only returned the night 
before from Europe, whither they annually resorted for Mrs. ‘Ten- 
nant’s health, and they had appeared at home a week before they 
were expected, a report of small-pox having curtailed their visit 
to Paris Mary was delighted, as it meant for her a week extra 
in the country ‘before the beginning of that round of gaieties 
yclept the Season. She felt so happy this fine August morn that 
she would have shouted out of mere pleasure had she been certain 


that no one was within hearing. Instead, she said to herself : 
‘*T will go and see when Charlie is expected back. Dear old 
fellow! she murmured, after a short pause. ** If he were only 


here, it would be pertect And so saying, she quickened het 
stroke, and sent her canoe flying swiftly down the stream. 

Charlie Barton whose diamond ring glittered on the third 
finger of Mary ‘lennant’s left hand, was the owner of a property 
adjoining that of the ‘ennants. Mary and he had known each 
other all their lives, and the mutual affection of their childhood 
had ripened in later years to a strong, absorbing love, which had 
culminated a few montis before in an engagement. They were 
to be married at the end of October, and were regarded on all 
sides as a particularly fortunate and happy young couple. Mary 
supposed that Charlie was with his regiment at Aldershot, and 
therefore it was with much surprise and pleasure that she heard, 
on nearing the lawn of Barton Hall, the well-known tones of her 
fiance's voice ringing through the air. Aware that he could not 
have had the note which she had despatched to Aldershot appris- 
ing him of her sudden return, and being determined to make his 
surprise as complete as possible, she turned her canoe towards the 
bank, and crept noiselessly in among the overhanging willows. 
As her boat came to a halt, caught in some thick branches, she 
was astonished and dismayed to hear the sounds of deep sobs, as 
of one in great distress, and on peering through the tangle of 
boughs, a scene met her gaze which was destined to be engraved 
on her memory through all time. Inthe corner of the lawn near- 
est to her, on an old stone seat, which was half hidden from view 
by a clump of rhododendrons, was the figure of a young girl. 
She had evidently thrown herself there in the abandonment of 
grief. Her slender form was siiaken with sobs, and her head was 
buried in her left arm, which was lying across the back of the 
seat; her right hand was clasped tightly in the hands of a young 
man who was kneeling at her feet. As she looked, every vestige 
of color left Mary Tennant’s face, and her heart seemed to stand 
still, for the man was Charlie Barton, whom she had always re- 
vered as the very incarnation of truth and honor, and he was 
speaking in a low, swift, passionate voice, with a look on his face 
she had never seen before. 

** 1 can’t bear it, Sylvia,” he was saying, ‘‘I can't indeed. 
Every one of those sobs stabs me to the heart. Let me—let me 
break off this hateful engagement ere it be too late. I care not 
what the world may say. I care not that I have perjured myself. 
I cannot live without you, Sylvia. For God's sake, say you will 
be mine!" 

The young girl half lifted her head as she drew her hand away 
from his, and her voice was full of tears. 

** How—could—you be—so cruel!” she said. ‘‘ How— 
could you let me—learn to love you—knowing all the time—you 
—were—not—free—to return—my—love ! Go. Do you think 
I will let you—break another's heart—as—you have broken mine ?” 

rhe listener in the canoe had heard enough—yea, more than 
enough. It was as though some invisible hand had held her 
there to be witness of the whole disgraceful scene ; but now the 


spell was broken, and she must go. She “id not cry out, or faint, 
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or do any of the things nine girls out of ten would have done. 
Instead, she quickly released her boat from the detaining boughs, 
and turning it up stream, began to paddle homewards, and it was 
not till she was well out of earshot that she gave vent to her emo- 
tions by a series of short, sharp strokes which propelled the canoe 
with unusual swiftness up the river. She guided her boat skil- 
fully to its house, made fast the painter, and removed the cush- 
ions ; but it was all done in a mechanical way, though quickly and 
well. Her color had returned in the exertion of stooping over 
the boat, but it soon faded, leaving her face white and drawn. 
As she entered the house, she was met by her mother, who had an 
open letter in her hand, 

‘**T have just had a note from Lady Egerton,” she said, ‘‘ask- 
ing us to excuse a short invitation, and come to her theatricals to- 
night, and I have accepted. She only learned this morning that 
we had returned.” Then, catching sight of her daughter’s altered 
look, she exclaimed, ** Why, Mary, what is the matter ?” 

**Oh, nothing, mother!” replied the young girl, in a faint 
voice. ‘* Only the sun, I think, has given me a headache. ” 

She wished to avoid explanations until slre had had time to 
think it all out alone. Her mother looked surprised ; it was such 
an unusual thing for Mary to complain 

Presently Mary spoke again, in a sort of desperation, as one 
who knows the futility of asking. 

‘* Mother, must we go to these theatricals to-night ?”’ I don't 
feel as if I should be well enough.” 

‘*Oh, nonsense, my dear !” replied Mrs. Tennant, with some 
irritation, ‘* Just go and lie down, and your headache will pass 
off, I have no doubt. Besides, I cannot possibly go by 
myself.” 

Mrs. Tennant was a selfish woman, and, like all selfish 
women, thoroughly disliked having her plans upset by something 
which she could not understand, and Mary’s present mood was 
beyond her comprehension. With a sigh, Mary made her escape 
to her room, and threw herself upon the bed. Up to the present 
she had scarcely known what she was doing; it seemed to her 
that she was not Mary Tennant, but someone else, and that Mary 
‘Tennant was dead. But of a sudden the whole reality of the blow 
that had fallen flashed upon her like the rays from a dark lantern, 
and the numbing pain at her heart became an active torture. 
Charlie—her Charlie—whom she loved with all the strength of 
her young life for his truth, his honor, his manliness, was false ! 
Was it true? No, it couldn’t be true. She was making a great 
mistake, and no doubt Charlie would be here soon and put every- 
thing right. But that scene—that weeping figure on the stone 
seat—those passionate words! Ah, God! it was true. There 
was no more honor in the world! Charlie was false! Charlie, 
whom she had loved so much—whom she still loved—loved anoth- 
er! Her life was over! She buried her face in the pillow, and 
her whole form shook with long, tearless sobs. 

Suddenly a new thought struck her. ‘The girl—what was it 
she had said? She had rejected his advances—had told him that 
she would not allow him to break another's heart, as he had broken 
hers. And she meant it—truth rang in her voice. She loved him, 
but she was noble. Charlie would return. Fora moment Mary 
thought she would say nothing ; she would blot that scene out of 
her memory as if it had never been, and all would be well. 

It was only fora moment; her sense of pride rose to her 
assistance, and her better nature asserted itself. How could she 
think of Charlie again in that way, knowing what she knew 

(hough she still loved him, he was dead to her for ever. He 
must be set free. She must not stand in the wav, but, oh! it 
was hard—it was hard! She could not write to-day—no, it was 
too cruel. She must have more time to think. She would write 
early to-morrow, and then—and then—she would die! 

And thus incoherently battling with her grief, she fell into a 
troubled sleep. 

x A x ¥ x 

The first play had begun when the Tennants arrived at Lady 
Egerton’s. The room was darkened, and as all eyes were bent 
upon the stage, Mary was able to slip into the seat which her hos- 
tess had kept for her unobserved. She held in her hand a crump- 
led-up note, which had been handed to her as she entered the 
house, and which she had had time to glance at while her mother 
was having her wraps removed, always a lengthy proceeding 
with Mrs. Tennant. The note was from Charlie and ran as 
follows 
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** My darling,—I have only just heard that you are to be 
Had I known you were at home, | would have 
I want you to wait for me in the room when 
I will be as quick as I can.—Your lov- 


here to-night. 
called this morning. 
the others go to supper. 
ing Charlie.” 

Mary sat with bent head, a prey to conflicting emotions. 
Her first thought had been one of pleasure, her second, one of 
shame and indignation that he could write to her thus. How 
could he, with that morning's scene {resh in his memory? Were 
all men such hypocrites that they could so easily feign a love they 
did not feel? Oh, it was shameful! She would beg her mother 
to leave the moment the plays were over, or, failing that, she 
would accept the first invitation she received to go in to supper. 
And he was acting—was even now on the stage—though she 
could not bring herself to look up. He could: still and ap- 
parently enjoy it, after breaking two loving hearts that morning ! 
Mary was a trifle illogical, though she did not realize it at the 
time. Hitherto she had not even glanced at the stage; but now 
she became aware of a strange feeling 
to something 

It was the 


acs, 


that she was listening 
she had heard before. 
sound of weeping that first gave her 
this wonderful impression. She look- 
ed hastily up. Yes, there it was, the 
whole scene that she had witnessed 
that morning—the weeping figure on 
the seat, only it was a wooden seat \ \W 
now—the kneeling lover, the fierce, \ 
passionate words! What did it all 
mean? She tore open her programme. 


‘wy 
Oo 


Frederick Wildman 
Mr. Charles Barton. 
Sylvia Fitzroy, 
Mrs. Edward Lane. 
In a flash she saw it all. Mrs. 
Lane was Charlie's cousin, the well- 
known amateur actress she had so 
often heard him speak of ; and that 
scene, which had occasioned her such 
bitter tribulation, was—a rehearsal! ! 
As the curtain descended amid raptur- 
ous applause, tears of joy, the out 
pouring of a thankful heart, 
coursed down Maay ‘Tennant’s 


No. 


40 inches wide. 


face. 

‘*A wonderful piece of 
acting !” exclaimed a sympa- 
thetic old gentleman near. ‘'I 
ceclare I feel quite chokey my- 
self!” 

Mary heard not a word of 
the farce which followed, 
though she laughed and ap- 
plauded with the rest. Some- 
where in her heart an anthem 
was being sung, and the re- 
frain was, ‘* Charlie is true! 
It was alla mistake! Charlie 
is true !” 

It is a curious fact that 
Miss Tennant never mentioned 
to her mother that she wished 
to go home without her supper; 
itis also remarkable that she 
refused the invitations of sev- 
erai very eligible young men to 
escort her to that genial meal, 
But when, shortly, she heard a 
well-known step echoing 
through the now empty room, 
and turned to a certain 
young man approaching with the love-light in his eyes, she threw 
heaself into his outstretched arms, and murmured : 

** Oh, Charlie, dear, it was splendid! But I 
hearsals !”” 

And Charlie never knew till afterwards what she meant. o 


why her face was wet with tears. 





No. 
vards material 36 inches 
yards; lace edging, 35% yards. 
It and 12 years, 
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Renunciation. 





STCHERE was a crimson glow in the western sky, for it was 

near the hour of sunset. In the garden the birds twittered 
loudly among the leaves as they made their preparations for the 
night. The bees were humming as they carried home their last 





MeCall Bazar Pattern No. 5166 


5166.—Boys’ SAILOR BLOUSE 
requires for medium size, 2% yards material 27 
inches wide, 24 yards 36 inches wide,or2\% yards dully upon a sheet of a letter before 
Buttons required, 12. 7 

sizes, 6, 7, 8, g, 10, 11 and 12 years. 
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load of honey, and the sweet flowers nodded sleepily, swayed by 
a gentle breeze. ; 

Within a long, old-fashioned room all and 
shadows, ‘lhe shutters had been half closed earlier in the day, 
to keep out the glare, and, whether through premeditation or 
neglect, they still remained unopened. Only through the chink 
gleamed a broad band of golden light, which illumined all it fell 
upon. 

lhere was just light enough to see that the furniture w 
the simplest description. [here were no draperies, no 
knick-knacks scattered about, and no pictures upon the walls, save 
one. Yet from the small bed, with its snowy coverings, to the 
account-books arranged in order upon the writing-table, all t 
the mark of a feminine hand in their 
extreme 


was silence 
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nicety of arrangement and 


neatness, 


The picture was a crude painting of the head of Christ, not 
the distorted face ot the Crucifixion, so terrible 
but a face 


initsmortalagony, 
painted with some power—in which lay such expres- 
sion as He must have worn in those 
earlier, happier days, when, moving 
among the beloved few, they had hung 
upon His words, and he was theirall. 

In the dim light the crude color- 
ing was softened, and the picture was 
worthy of its place. 

Beneath the picture, at the writ 
ing-table, sata girl of two or three 
and twenty. Moulded in generous 
proportions, her figure was perfect. 
A plain white gown fell in graceful 
folds about her feet, and rich masses 
of chestnut hair were gathered with 
the utmost precision at the nape of 
the white column of her neck. 

She leaned forward in her chair, 
her head clasped in two strong sun- 
browned hands, and her eyes fixed 
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WAIST, 


her. So had she sat for more than an 

hour, as if trying to impress upon het 

memory the words which burnt like 
fire on her brain: 

“I deny your right to make two 
lives miserable for the sake of 
an old man, who has been a 
father to you but in name, and 
for whom you are sacrificing 
the best years of vour life. 
Were his treatment of you dif- 
ferent, I would not complain, 
but my blood boils at the 
thought of what you must suf- 
fer as his invalid years drag on. 
Believe me, it would be better 
to leave him with strangers. If 
you still adhere to your last 
night's decision, I have noth- 


Cut in 


Price, 15 cents. 


ing more to say, except that I 
leave for the West next week, 
and hope I may never see your 
face again.” Then a hurried 
postscript, asifthe writer dared 


not trust himself further :— 

Chink, my darling, of all our 

happy times together—how 

desolate we shall be apart, and 

requires for medium size, 25 send one word to say I need 
Insertion represented, 234 not go alone.” This was the 
Cut in 7 sizes, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, letter which had set her brain 


afire and brought the dull ache 
to her heart. 

Had she not thought the 
battle ended when they parted last night in the moonlight, and 
the best seemed taken out of her life ? 

hen the silence was broken. 

** Elizabeth!’ cried an impatient voice. 
repeated, with querulous insistence. 

Che girl started, and a rebellious look darkened her fair brow. 
Lifting her head suddenly, her eyes fell upon the pictured Christ. 
rhe eyes, in their divine love and pity, seemed to gaze into the 
miserable, upturned ones of the girl. hen, asif reflected there, 
some of the divine light seemed to spring into her dark eyes, 
and her voice rang out cheerfully, aye, almost triumphantly— 

*‘Coming, father, coming !” 


Ihe battle had been fought again, and won 
E. S. 


Price, 15 cents, 


** Elizabeth !"" it 


BRADFORD. 
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Fancy Work for Summer Days. 


Som E very pretty and attractive designs for up-to-date fancy 
work are shown in the following illustrations 

Fig. 1, is an embroidered nightdress or handkerchief case of 
cadet blue linen. If intended for a handkerchief case, you cut a 
strip of the linen about 18 inches long by g wide. Hemstitch the 
edge all around. ‘Take three pieces of thin cardboard or bristol- 
board of exactly the same size and paste on the back where the 
cover and the two sides of the pocket will come when the case is 
finished, leaving a little space between each for hinges in the 
— — cover and to form the 
he , Sa | bottom of the pocket. 
+ A ae } =e ' Then place a _ thin 

: : layer of cotton batting 


: is over all, sprinkle 













lightly with sachet 
powder and line with 
pale green China silk. 
Now turn up one end 
for a pocket and stitch 
firmly together, and 
your case is finished. 
If you wish it em- 
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broidered, as shown in 
the illustration, this 
should be done as 


Emproiperep HanpkKercnier Casi 


soon as the linen is cut out and before the pasteboard or lining is 
put in—our model is embroidered in satin stitch with a graceful 
design of pink sweet briar roses and foliage in shades of pink and 
green embroidery silk. Of course, if one wishes to use this design 
for.a night-dress case it should be very much increased in size 
Fig. 2, isa very handsome star doily trimmed with Ren- 
naissance lace, Doilies of this sort may be used on cake plates, un- 
der a carafe, finger bowls, etc. The stitches and the pattern of the 
lace are shown in proper size at the bottom of the picture, and the 
design may be marked off on blue paper or cambric directly from 
this page of the magazine. ‘The lace braid 1s then basted care 
fully on and the lace stitches made before it is attached to the 


linen centre 
Our third illustration shows a very handsome sofa cushion 


that would form the most ac- 
ceptable of Christmas gifts for 
a bachelor or young  house- 


kee per. It is adorned with the 


new Oriental embroidery which 


is just being introduced by the 








most artistic of our fancy work 
shops. ‘The groundwork is of 
yellow linen, and the conven- 
tionalized group of sunflowers is 
executed in white, outlined with 
green; the centres are worked 
in deep golden yellow, while the 
outlining in white of the brown 
and green stems and foliage 
gives a characteristic touch 
W 1 is particularly satisfac- 
tor) 
] \ etiesofembr ery 
Ss e ot < rsely 
t ! text mace 
up 1 ‘ the ot r ot a 
f " softer description 
l ‘ Ss 5 bi 1 it¢ 
s) the rich. sub- 
( ( cteristic Of the 
\ \“ I t {Ss are wa 
ranted to d even to 
fective wash- Doity TRIMMED WITH 
‘ it S are 
: fr made use of in the execution of many of the pieces. The 
Stitch € ved Is ¢ efly a kind of closely set herring bone, which 
sa special feature of the work of the Orient, and is used almost 
exclu y for filling, the forms being, as a rule, accentuated by 
1e worked In stem stitch. One great advantage of this 
heriing-bone stitch is that it covers the design with the least pos- 
4 
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sible waste of silk, while the rapidity with which it can be executed 
constitutes another strong recommendation in these hurt ying days, 
when quickly produced effect is counted as a main desideratum, 
Yet another point in its favor, from the point of view of a not 
very experienced worker, is that it can be worked in the hand, no 
frame being required. 

With regard to the materials used as backgrounds for the 
Oriental embroideries, the most sumptuous brocades or the sim- 
plest of linens lend themselves with equal suitability to the pur- 
pose, provided the coloring is of a character to harmonize with 
that of the embroidery silks. ‘he work may thus be carried out 
in the costliest materials, or it may be successfully undertaken by 
workers to whom economy is, perforce, a consideration. All the 





Sora CusHion in OrteENTAL EmBrRoIDERY 


designs for Oriental embroidery are of a purely conventional 
character. 

‘This embroidery comes to us from a school of artistic em- 
broidery in London and is said to have been introduced there in 
the following manner: 

**Some twenty years ago an English lady, traveling in the 
Far East, was inspired by the 
beauty of the antique Persian, 
Algerian, and other Oriental 
embroideries to devote herself to 
their study, with the object of 
reviving in modern art needle- 
work the esthetic principles 
which underlie these exquisite 
productions of a bygone age, 
and of developing and adapting 
them to present day requite- 
ments. The outcome was the 
establishment, in 1882, of the 
School of Oriental Embroidery 

In the-first place,-it may be, 
as weil to slightly define the 
term Oriental in the acceptation 





here adopted, the character of 
the work not being by any means 
that of the splendid but Semi- 
barbaric examples of gorgeous 
coloring an florid lesion which, 
to some minds, Will at « nce pre- 


sent themselves in connection 
with Eastern embroideries. The 
title, as used in the present in- 
stance, is applied to the stitches, 
colorings, and style of design 
insp ed by the particular class 
of antique needlework from 
in which 


RENNAISSANCE I ' 
which this modern development has taken its origin, and 
is struck a note of simplicity and harmonious softness of coloring 
which is as restful as it is pleasing. Work of this sort is very 
so effective and pretty that it well repays the 
r necessary for its accomplishment. 

Moira GREY 


easily executed and 
slight amout of labo 
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Knitting and Crocheting. 


ape Penh SHAWL.—Materials required, 3 0z, blue 
Germantown or Berlin wool, 8 balls white pompadour wool, 
2 bone needles No 9g. 

This pretty and effective shaw] is easily 
worked, and will be found a most comfort- 
able wrap ; it measures 134 yards across the 
top from point to point. 

Cast on with the blue wool 300stitches. 
Decrease to shape the shawl by knitting 2 
together at the end of each row; work in 
plain knitting throughout. 

First Row.—W ith blue wool. Second 
to Ninth Row.—With pompadour wool. 
Zenth Row.—With blue wool to form the 
lozenge shaped pattern. When working the 
first and second stitch pick up and knit the 
corresponding stitches of the last blue row 
with them, knit 8 stitches, then pick up the 
2 next stitches and so on (see design Fig. 2.) 
Eleventh Row.—With blue wool, knit plain. 
Repeat from the second row, reversing the 
pattern formed in the tenth row by picking 
up the stitches between those picked up in 
the tenth row. ‘lhe two sides are finished 
by tying in lengths of wool to form tassels. 
The straight edge is finished by crochet 
scallops of pompadour wool. First Row, 
—1 double into each of the cast-on stitches. 
Second Row.—t double into a stitch, pass 
over 2 doubles, 5 trebles into the next. Re- 

at. 

CoLoreD CROCHET EDGING FOR 
TRIMMING UNDERWEAR, ETC.—Edging begun in the middle of 
one leaf row with 26ch., Id. in the 26th ch., work three times al- 
ways 3 ch. and 1 d. in the 16th, 12 th, and 8th ch., 14 ch. join to 
middle one of 3 last ch.—At upper half of ch. round 1 s., 1 ch. 





Fic. 2.—DETAIL OF SHAWL. 


and 1o d., work g ch. twice, loop on to middle one of next 3 ch. 


going back Is., I ch. and 10 d. round ch.—Going 
further crochet 6 similar leaves and loop to the 6 upper ch. then 
3 leaves more and loop these on as for the first 3 leaves, work 2 
ch. and loop on to the first foundation stitch. Scallop row going 
round leaves: 7 ch., Is. round the ch., work 10 times always 6 
ch, and 1 s., 7 ch. loop on to lower corner, 10 s. 3 s. (middle), 10 
s 


likewise Ios. round the 7 ch., work ten times abways round the 


and again 


6th ch., 9 s. at the end 10 s. round 7thch.—Theremaining shapes 
are crocheted beginning in the middle like this just eompleted 
one, yet are to be looped together in the course of the work after 
Illus. 3. Tworows are now made in continuation in the length 


for the picot edge. First Row.—Loop on to the 3 scallop 
point, * 4ch. Is. in the middle of the scallop, work 5 times al- 


ways 8 ch. and 1s. in the middle of the following scallop, again 
4 ch, and Is, in the next and the opposite scal op, then repeat 
from *, Second Row.—Work only s. round the ch. in the scal- 


lop depths ; round the other ch.-scallops add 1 Picot of 3 ch after 
every 2s. Open-row of d. and ch, gives lastly foot of edging. 

KNITTED FRINGE FOR COUNTERPANES, Erc. (Ve //lus- 
tration.)}—Cut the cotton in lengths rather longer than double the 
length you wish the fringe to be; put four strands of cotton to- 
gether. 


MAGAZINE. 


Cast on steel needles, nine stitches. Knit three rows 
plain. Fourth Row.—Sl\ip 1, knit 5, take a set of the cotton 
and pass over the right hand needle, knit a stitch, keeping the 
set at the back of the needle, bring the set forward, knit a stitch, 
put the set back, knit the last stitch. Fifth Row.—Knit 2, take 





Fic. 1.—KNITTED SHAWL 


the head of the set and the third stitch and knit them together, 
knit the rest plain. Sixth Row.—Slip 1, knit 1, * put the cotton 
twice over the needle and knit 2 together, repeat from * once ; 
put on the set as before. Seventh Row.—Knit 2, knit the third 
stitch and the head of the set together, * knit 1, knit half the 
made loop, cotton forward, knit the other half of the loop, repeat 
from * once more, knit to the end of row. LZighth Row.—Slip 1, 
knit 9, put on the set as before. Ninth Rew.—Same as fifth 
row. Zenth Row,.—Cast off 4, knit 1, * cotton twice over the 
needle, knit 2 together, repeat from * once more; put on the set 
as before. Repeat from seventh row. 

KNITTED BORDER FOR COUNTERPANES. (Vo //lustration.) 
—Cast on forty-six stitches 
First Row,—Knuit 34, purl 2; leave the remaining 1o upon the 
needle, turn, purl 36. Second Kow.—Same as first, Third 
Row.—Knit 34, purl 2, * make 1, knit 2 together; repeat from * 
three times more; knit 2. Fourth Rew.—Knit 10, purl 36. 
Fifth Row.—Knit 34, purl 2, turn, purl 36. Sixth Row.—Same 
as fifth. Seventh Row.—Knit 34, purl 2, knit 8, purl 2. Zighth 
Row.— Purl 10, knit 36. Repeat from the beginning, knitting 
instead of purling, and purling instead of knitting the ribbed 
part on/y—for instance, where it specifies knit 34, purl 2, you 
must purl 34 and knit 2. ‘This occurs in every alternate rib, 
The heading remains the same throughout 

ADELAIDE SEARLES, 

OLIVER WENDELL HoLMes kept on hand a little pile of 
autograph extracts from his writings, and, when a visitor had 
reached the extreme limit of a call, vet seemed unaware of the 
fact, the doctor would kindly hand him one of these extract 
courteously as him to take itas a keepsake. ‘* They can’t 


Ing 


stop after that, however toug 1,” he said 
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Hot Weather Deserts. 


PINEAPPLE ICE.— 
Covet two table- 
spoonfuls of gelatine 
with water and soak 
fortwo hours. Peel 
a large pineapple and 


chop it very fine, 





In a saucepan over 
the fire put a pint of water and a pound of 
granulated sugar, cooking for five minutes, 
Then add a cupful of hot water to the gela- 
tine, and when it 1s dissolved pour over the 
prepared pineapple with the hot syrup. 
When the mixture is cold turn it into a freeze 
and freeze. Just before it becomes stiff 
enough to remove the beater, add the white 
of an egg beaten light, repack with ice and 
salt, let it stand for two hours. 
CURRANT Ice.—For a gallon freezer allow 
three quarts of ripe currants picked from their 
stems, then mashed and squeezed through a 
cloth to extract the juice ; 2 pounds of gran- 
ulated sugar, upon which pour three gills of 
boiling hot wate: When the sugar is quite 
dissolved, stir in the currant juice. Cool 
thoroughly, pour into the freezer and freeze it. 

Grave Water Ice.—This is delightful 
made as above, allowing one and one-half 
pounds ot sugar instead of two pounds, 

RASPBERRY SPONGI One quart of rasp- 
berries, one-half box of ge itine, one and one- 
half cupfuls of water, one cupful of sugar, 
the juice of one Jemon and the beaten whites 

Soak the gelatine in one-half 
Crush the berries and add 
Boil the remainder 


ot tour egys 

cupful ot water 
half the sugar to them 
of the sugar and water gently twenty min- 
utes. Rub the berries through a fine sieve. 
Add the ge he boiling Syrup, take 


from the fire and add the berry juice. Place 


latine to 


the mixture in a pan of ice water and with 


the egg beater whip five minutes, then add 
the stiffly beaten whites and beat until it be- 
gins to thicken Pour into molds and set on 


ice Serve with cream and sugal a dainty 
dish 


CHOCOLATE PUDDING.—Boil one pint of 


m vhile boiling stir in one and one-half 
outces Of grated chocolate, While this is 
cooling, beat the yolks of threeeggs with two 
tablespoonfuls of sugar. Stir into the milk 
Add butter the size of a walnut, and flavor 
with one teaspoonful of vanilla, Bake in a 
porcelain dish about half an hour. When 
done, beat the whites of three eggs, add a 
tablespoontul of pulverized sugar, spread ove! 
the top, bro and serve very cold 
RASPBERRY SHORTCAKI One cupfu 
and a half of flour, one teaspoonful of baking 
powder, | itter the size of an egy, a little salt 
and a sca cuptul of milk Mix soft: bake 


trom twenty to thirty minutes 


Split lengthwise butter, and spread each 
laver wit eetened raspberries Serve hot 
th whippe ean 
Purri-Frurirr JELLY Put half a box 


of gelatine to soak in half a pint of cold 
water; dissolve in a pint of boiling water 
add the juice of three lemons ; three-quarters 


of a pound of sug strain; when it begins 
to set, put a layer of jelly on the bottom ofa 
mold, thena layer of sliced bananas, then a 
aver of jelly, next a layer of sliced oranges, 
a ther iver of jelly.a layer of peaches ; the 


last laver should be of jelly 


COFFEE CREAM loa quart of boiling 
milk add the yolks of lour eggs, weil beaten, 
and half a pound of sugar Place over the 


fire to thicken, but do not allow it to boil. 
Withdraw from the fire and mix with it a 
cupful of very strong coffee. When cold, 


ireeze. 
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Blackberry Cordial. 


aN N English recipe for blackberry cordial 
r is to put in a pan two quarts of black- 
berry juice and two pounds of lump sugar, 
with one-half ounce each of cinnamon, nut- 
meg, allspice, and a little less of cloves ; let 
it all stand together for several hours, then 
bring it to a boil very slowly and let it sim- 
mer for twenty minutes, skimming it carefully 
and repeatedly, Let it get quite cold, then 
add a quart of very good brandy, and keep 
some months before using. 

Ihe quantity of spice may be altered to 
suit various tastes, and inmany connoisseurs 
say it is nicest if only a very small proportion 
of spice, with cinnamon predominating, is 
added to the blackberry juice, sugar and 
brandy. Only the best fruit should be used, 
and it should be carefully filtered before bot- 
tling. 


AFTER LONG YEARS. 

‘*Do you remember,”.said Miss Ancient 
Oldgirl to Col. Crabtree, **how when you 
were a young man you proposed to me and I 
rejected you ?” 

‘It is one of the happiest recollections of 
my life,”’ said the Colonel with an air of gal- 
lantry. And Miss Oldgirl is still wondering 


Puck. 
MAKING LIGHT OF HIM. 


YounGc Mr. Banks weighs a trifle over 200 
pounds and is somewhat sensitive about it. 
He was calling on a young lady the other 
evening, when she said, naively: ‘*‘Oh, Mr. 
Banks would you just as soon sit in this easy 
chair as in that rocker ?” 

‘* Certainly, certainly,” replied Banks, gal- 
lantly, as he changed from one chair to the 
other. 

‘Oh, thanks, thanks,” she murmered ; 
I have an atlas full of 


** you are very kind, 
such lovely ferns under the cushions of that 
easy chair, and you ’’—— 

‘Good night,” said Banks, stiffly, as he 
walked away, never, never to return. 


HE HELD HIS OWN. 
g asked the 
young lady’s mother at breakfast, 
‘what was the matter with you and Harry 


vé FOR goodness sake, * Mary,” 


in the parlor last night ?’ 

‘*Why, mamma! What?’ 
daughter, demurely. 

‘* Why, you rowed and quarrelled for half 
in hour like a pair of manics.” 

‘*Oh!” she replied, remembering the cir- 
cumstances, ‘* Harry wanted me to take the 
big chair, and I wanted him to take it, be- 


inquired the 


cause he was company, you know.” 
‘* Well, what did you quarrel about ?” 


‘* We didn’t quarrel, mamma ; only he in- 
sisted that I should take it, and I wouldn't.” 
‘* Llow did you settle it finally ?” 


‘* Well, mamma, we—we—we—comprom- 


ised, and both of us took it.”’ 


Sue attends on me oft 
In a certain cafe, 
And her glances so soft 
Her affections betray, 
No fine raiment has she 
And no gems to bedeck, 
But she beams upon me 
As she brings me my check, 


She is pretty and pert, 
But, I'm soreiy afraid, 
With the diners to flirt 
Is a part of her trade. 
not vield to her wiles, 
Nor repine for her sake, 
For the sweeter her smiles 
Ihe more callous her steak. 
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THAT GRACE AND BEAUTY OF FIGURE. 
ess You can have it now... 

















ki 


icans * Yankee pigs.’ 
them with that epithet we will never in the 
world be able to explain how they came to 
whip us.”— Washington Star. 








the GENUINE JACKSON CORSET WAIST 
and are two dress features 
the 4 A American ladies have 
been waiting for We can't b gin to tell you all about 
them here. Send for our Beauty Book, WHICH free 
or ask your local dealers to show you the goods 

81.25 post paid for either, state your waist 
measure and whether you want white, drab or black 
Lapy AGENTS WANTED 

JACKSON CORSET CO., 

Sole Mfgr's Jackson, Mich, 


A DISASTROUS CALL. 


‘* AnND—ah—was he called suddenly?” 


asked the heir of the deceased cattleman. 


‘*He wasn’t called at all,” Rubberneck 


Bill expiained. ‘* It all come from his callin’ 
the other feller.”"—Judianapolis Fournal. 


A MISTAKE. 


IT was a great mistake,” said the Mad- 


rid press censor, thoughtfully 


‘*To what do you refer?” inquired the 


Cabinet member. 


‘** Permitting the papers to call those Amer- 
After having belittled 


“It Cannot Break 
at the Waist.”’ 


CRESCO 


Disconnected in front 
at Waist Line and 
with Hip Lacing 


which combined make it fit 
any figure perfectly with entire 
comfort and render the usual 
breaking atthe waist line 
and hip impossible. 


There is nothing in Corset- 

dom to compare with it. 

Ask your dealer for a Cresco or we will 

send a long, short or medium waist as de- 

sired in white or drab, on receipt of price, 
$1, postpaid. 


MICHIGAN CORSET CO., Jackson, Mich. 
























True and False 
Economy in the 
S Kitchen. 


* et 
— 
(0 : | *HE first trouble 
among those who 
really wish to economize 
is in supposing that the more costly meats, 
flour and such like, are more nutritious o1 
more wholesome the cheaper. Our 
government’s chemical investigations show 
that sirloin of beef is no more digestible o1 
nutritious than the round or rib, although it 
is more tender, and to cock it to get the finest 
flavor is an easier matter. The one costs 
eighteen or twenty cents, the other twelve 
cents. Saddle Rock oysters fresh from the 
shell at fifty cents a quart are worth no more 
for nutriment than the ones sold in the same 
market at half the price. A quart of milk 
contains as much nutriment and is fully as 
It costs five or six cents. 





than 


digestible as either 
Salmon has no higher food value in the first 
of the season at $1 a pound than later at 
twenty-five cents, and at either time it ranks 
as food just about on a level with mackerel, 
which is sold at ten cents a pound or less. 
Expensive food materials are like articles of 
adornment—they are very nice if one can 
afford them, but they are not economical. 

lhe difference in first cost is not, after all, 
so important as that in the preparation of the 
food. Nothing is more common than for a 
good piece of meat to be made tasteless and 
innutritious by being cooked too much or too 
fast. In this country the poorer people wish 
to eat a great variety of food, and usually 
have it, but they have not the art of prepar- 
ing it. ‘hey imitate the ways of cheap res- 
taurants or try to cook many things without 
taking more time than is needed forthe proper 
preparation of one or two. They demand 
luxuries, and because they cannot afford real 
luxuries they put up with imitations that are 
both bad and unwholesome. They are un- 
able to comprehend that a dinner that is 
cheap, simple and skillfully cooked is im- 
measurably better than a cheap imitation of 
one which to be good requires many hours of 
labor and much diversified skill. For in- 
stance, a good beef stew makes a satisfying 
dinner and may very well take the place of 
everything else. An expert in dining would 
infinitely prefer it to a fried steak done brown, 
soggy potatoes and turnips, and a quantity 
of pie or pudding made with lard or drip- 
ping. Yetthe latter dinner would be pre- 
pared by most of the poorer people, because 
it seems to them somehow more respectable. 
The stew costs little, is thoroughly appetiz- 
ing and is highly nutritious—that is if it is 
well made, and it is about as easy to make it 
well as badly 

It is largely on account of this false taste 
that the results of teaching good cooking 
have fallen short of what was anticipated. 
Girls learn in public cooking schools how to 
make a few dishes well, but their families 
are not satisfied. They want things that 
they have come to think indicate a higher 
station and that will impress the neighbors. 
Ihe girls themselves grow tired of what is 
after all an acquired taste, different from that 
in which they were brought up, and so by 
degrees they neglect and forget what they 
learned, and fall back into the old ignorant, 
vasteful, unwholesome way. Not all, of 
course, but a good many. Every one who 
sticks to the improved system does more good 
by it in the neighborhood in which she lives 
than a teacher of cooking, because her ex- 
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and wears better. 
Every piece of genuine 


the end stamped “ Nearsilk 


Trademark 
Registered 








The new lining. Adapted alike for the lining of a heavy 
winter dress or light evening gown. Looks like silk 
Lighter than silk and stronger. 
earsilk has a tag attached to 


The black of these 
g00ds is of the fam- 
ous NUBIAN dye. 


NEARSILK 


All imitations lack 
the remarkable gual- 
tiies of genuine 

NEARSILK, 


and are apt to ruin 
your gown. 





ample counts for something. Mere learning 
of this sort is not highly esteemed, but an 
intelligent woman who knows how to buy 
and cook her dinner so that her husbard and 
children like it and are well, and who saves 
money in doing it, is a missionary who really 
amounts to something.—Hartford Z7imes. 


Invalids’ Traveling. 





ON GOOD manager aiways quietly arranges 
% every little detail with regard to the 
traveling of an invalid, with as few refer- 
ences to her corapanion as possible. Worn 
nerves suffer more than is suspected by fid- 
getting appeals, such as, ‘* My goodness, 
where are our keys? Did you see where I 
put them, Ada? I remember laying them on 
the table when I fastened yourcloak. Dear, 
dear, what shall we do in Paris? hey won't 
let our trunks out of the station, I must wire 
to the stewardess—but there’s your sleeping 
draught in the black box, My do you 
say? Oh, no, I know I never opened that 
I'll just try all my pockets.” 


bag, 


on the steamer. 
The bad manager always has lots of pockets, 
and puts things invariably in the wrong one, 


and finally the keys are found in the bag 
which she has opened, of course. Well, 


**all’s well that ends well,”’ but think of poor, 
delicate, nervous Ada, just out of asick room. 

Another mistaken soul is the one who asks 
her charge perpetually how she feels—is she 
too hot er too cold ? would she like tochange 
places ? to have another shawl, a scent-bottle, 
or something to eat or drink? If the victim 
closes her eyes, she is supposed to be faint, 
and promptly charged at with salts, her gar- 
ments undone, and veil removed, before she 
can explain that she was dosing. She is 
overloaded with wraps, or sits shivering 
among open windows in rapid alternation, 
according as her companion fidgets over this 
thing or that, 

rRUE FIRMNESS. 

LITTLE JOHNNY STARTUP is getting on 
nicely at school, thanks to his inquiring mind, 
which leads him to propound conundrums to 


his proud parents in and out of season. **Pa,” 
said he the other evening, after his parents 


had been arguing somewhat hotly, ** what is 
the difference between firmness and obstin- 
acy ?”’ ‘It is just a question of sex, 


Johnny,” said Pa, promptly ; ** for instance, 
I am firm, your mother is obstinate.” 


How many of the troubles of life are really 
insignificant in themselves, and easily avoid- 
able! It is not so often, in most cases, 
great sorrows, diseases, or Geath, but rather 
* the little daily dyings’’ which cloud over 
the sunshine of life. 


LITTLE THINGS. 


A Goop-sy kiss is a little thing, 

With your hand on the door to go, 
But it takes the venom out of the sting 
Of a thoughtless word or a cruel fling 

hat you made an hour ago 


A kiss of greeting is sweet and rare 
After the toil of the day, 
And it smoothes the furrows plowed by care, 
The lines on the forehead you once called fair, 
In the years that have flown away 


*Tis a little thing to say, ** You are kind ; 

I love you, my dear,” each night ; 
But it sends a thrill through the heart, I find 
For love is tender, as love is blind 

As we climb life's rugged height 


We starve each other for love's caress 
We take, but we do not give; 

It seems so easy some soul to bless, 

But we dole the love grudgingly, less and less, 
Till ‘tis bitter and hard to live 


To Make Elderflower Water. 





ELDERFLOWER water can easily be made 
at home by people living mm the country, i 
they are fortunate enough to have elder trees 
taki g a quan- 


growing in their vicinity, by 
full blown 


tity of the flowers when they are : 
putting them into a jug, and pouring boiling 
Uhe decoction must stand 
until it is quite cold, and then be strained 
through a piece of muslin and bottled. ‘This 
wash may be made as strong or as weak as 
possible by simply regulating the amount of 
water that is used. ‘his concoction is at all 
times good to use for the face, but more es- 


water upon them. 


pecially so during the summer months, when 
itis desired to remove freckles w are 
merely produced by the summer heat ; it will 
ig those which 
kind 


degree 


not be of any use In removi: 
These 
of freckles are not occasioned in any 
eat of the sun, their origin being far 


remain all through the winter 


by the 
more deeply seated. 


advertisements be 
MAGAZINE, 


When 


sure to mention 


answering 
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BURNETTS 


COCOAINE 
FOR THE HAIR. 


Absolute Cure for Dandruff. Soothes all 
Irritation of the Scalp. The only prepara- 
tion that makes the hair grow by nourishing 
the roots. Price, Wc. and $1.00 per bottle. 


JOSEPH BURNETT CO., 
36 India Street, e Boston, Mass. 


Send your address for our pamphlet 
on the Hair, its care and managem ‘ 
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Cucumber Specialties. 


5[%0 a great many people there are but two 

ways of serving cucumbers—either 
whole, in its jacket, when it is cut into hunks 
and eaten wholesale, or in wafer-like slices, 
with oil and vinegar have vaguely 
heard that there dish as stuffed 
cucumber, but ‘* pooh-pooh” the notion as 
being ridiculous even if it were possible to 
produce it. The French 
great deal cleverer on that subject than we 
are, and to judge 
grandmother's, our ancestors had 
spect for their digestions in cucumber con- 


some 


is such a 


are, however, a 
by some rec pes of my 


more re- 


sumption than we have 

Before wandering off to recipes, which 
our contemporaries have never even heard ol, 
we will begin our list with 


STUFFED CUCUMBER.—Pare a good-sized 


cucumber and take out the seeds with 
knife, filling up the cavity with a stuffing of 
chopped cooked veal, chicken or lamb and 


bread crumbs, and fasten up the ends with a 


a pen 


piece of paste ; then put some slices of bacon 
and veal into a stewpan, together with some 
chopped carrots, onions, a bay leaf, and a 
little thyme. Lay in the cucumber and cover 
it with more bacon, moisten it and let it sim- 
mer for thirty minutes, or until it is tender 


then take the pan off the fire, drain the 
cucumber, unfasten the ends, and serve 
STEWED CUCUMBERS.—Cut two or three 
cucumbers into halves, and divide each half 
lengthwise into four; lay them inastew pan, 
slice one Onion, and lay it over them, add 


x 0d 


et this simmer very slowly unti! the 


pepper and salt to taste, and a little 
stock 


cucumber ts soft, then add a little butter, and 
a dusting of flour to thicken it, and serve 


CUCUMBER Sonoury,. — Make a thick 
ragout of cucumbers, add the well-beaten 
yolks of three egys to it, and spread the mix 
ture on two or more rounds of bread; dip a 
feather in eaten egy and adraw it over the 
top, t ite some bread crumbs Over all, 


utter 


ne- 


FRIED ¢ MBERS.—Choose two good 
sized ind-coated cucum|.« S, taste them to 
see t V are tter pare off the ski then 
cut then ull lengthwise i 1 alf wal 
taking out the seeds, and cutting the st: ps 
i 3 1 engths loss the pieces into 

ite is \ t m then when finisne 
have read\ e « hed butte take the 
cur rp I water, ary t 
" iry t m in the utter un t y are a 

t en color, tu yr them occas ally 

ull Sides are alike Lhevy should then 

ud ona sieve, and until all the fat is 
ained ofl 

CUCUMBER Soup, — Pare two good-s 
eur rn take © s¢ > ip } 
} ‘ ( the cucum)e into rathe 
t slices, set the is ‘ " 
littie Sa » dia out the va i t n 
Ss il o i¢ Pp t then Die oO 
t sa epan again, W t i tl ot c 
toss them Ylightiv bu >not alionw emto 
( r, then add some ¢ ypped chev and 

e Same quantity—a handful—of « »p 
s re the Pp is muc yo stock as 

c it c I 1L¢s il w 
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realy, thicken it with the well-beaten yolks 
of three eggs (which must be added gently 
or else they curdle), and alittle cream ‘Put 
some bread cut into neat pieces in the soup 
tureen, and pour the purée carefully over it, 
and serve at once. 


A Lesson in Omelets. 


[N making an omelet, she who hesitates is 
lost, decision and promptitude are neces- 
sary qualifications, ‘Three minutes in which 
to cook and eat an omelet is the time allowed 
by a famous authority, but it is to be feared 
that five times as long is often expended in 
producing a so-called omelet. The omelet 
proper consists of eggs and flavoring alone, 
though some people imagine milk and othet 
ingredients shouid find a place therein, Any 
flavoring is permissible, but it must be cut 
very fine, and in the case of kidneys, fisl, 
tongue, ham, etc., it must be ready cooked. 
lwo eggs is the safest number to begin 
experiments with, and it is better to make 
two small omelets than one large one. An 
ordinary iron frying pan is the best to use. 
If the pan is new, ‘‘ season it” before using, 
in this way. Put some fat in, allow it to be- 
come very hot, so hot as almost to burn the 
pan, then pour it away, and rub with soft 
paper until it is bright and clean, 

For a plain savory omelet, beat the eggs 
lightly, add the seasoning and flavoring, 
which for two eggs may consist of a dessert- 
spoonful of chopped parsley or an ounce of 
chopped cooked bacon or ham or a table- 
spoonful of grated cheese Melt an ounce 
of butter in the pan, and if it has not been 
clarified, skim it, as any salt left in will spoil 
the omelet. 

When the butter is quite hot, pour in the 
egyg-mixture, and stir vigorously from all 
sides, so as to mix the butter well in with 
the eggs. As they begin to set, leave off 
stirring, 
on the side next the pan, and the top is just 
set, fold it over in half, and place it on a hot 
Sometimes the bottom before 
In that case, hold the pan be- 
forea good hire for a second or t vo, but re- 
member the top, which will be the inside of 
the omelet when folded, must! 
way than that gener- 
more likely 
hands 


and when theomelet is lightly colored 


dish colors 


the top Is set. 


e nearly liquid. 
lhis is a much easiet 
ally recommended, and is much 
to produce a successful omelet in the 
of an amateur 

made in a similar 
manner, using sugar and flavoring essences 
, but the ome- 


A sweet omelet can be 


or fruits instead of cheese, etc 
and 


let south e is more generally liked 

requires no manipulation, is less trouble. As 

this dish contains an equal number of yolks 
1 ’ 


and whites, itis an omelet ; but asthe whites 


are beaten to a stiff froth, it partakes of the 
character of a souttlée, hence the double name. 

\fter separating the yolks and whites, beat 
the former until they are so light and frothy 


as to make distinct marks when dropped from 
the spoon on to the rest of the mixture lhe 
sugar can be adde efore beating, also any 
essence, but not jam or jelly. Whip the 
\\ tes Siightiy, gel y shake them into the 
yolks, and after melting half an ounce but- 
terina frying pan, pour in the mixture 
Place the pan over the fire (a slow one for 
this Kind Of Omelet) just to set the bottom, 
and do not st as in the plain omelet; then 
put pan and all into a very quick oven for 
three n utes, when it should be sw len, 


anda pale fawn color. 
it tough and 


just hirm in the centre, 
ro cook it lo ver will make 


wrinkled Kun a knife quickly round the 
edge, shake it out on to a Suvare paper, fold 
quickly in half id serve at once, with a 
sprinkling of sugar over it 
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bares 


HARDEST WATER 


made soft as cream ; and you and baths go hand in hand. 


Wright’s Bath Perfume Tablets. 


A soluble tablet of concentrated luxury, which at once 
dissolves in the bath, and thereby imparts to it a delic- 
ious and clinging odor, rendering the daily plunge far 
more inviting than ever. It softens and beautifies the 
skin, leaving it delightfully coo! and refreshed, and com- 
municates to it the most delightful aroma, A tablet—a 
half-tablet, dissolved in your bath makes a direct invita- 
tion you cannot resist; you accept eagerly, and come 
forth refreshed. 

The Bath-Perfume is the accessory par excellence for 
every bath-room, It is indispensable—as you will your- 
self say; the refined embellishment for the bath. Un- 
rivalled also for removing sunburn, tan, freckles, as a 
sachet, for the nursery, sick-room and foot-bath 

Sold on all toilet counters. Ask your dealer for it, or 
send goc. fora large box. Sample furnished on receipt 
of 3c. in stamps. 


CHARLES WRIGHT & CoO., 
Chemists, Detroit, Mich. 





What Men Have Said of Women. 


’ is a curious thing that clever men of all 
periods and all lands have enjoyed shar- 

pening their wit at the expense of women. 
Especially have they loved to twit her incon- 
stancy. All the languages abound in cynic- 
isms of this kind: 

**Women and 
trusted.’ 

‘* Women change like the sea.” 

** Woman's differ like day and 
night.” 


‘* Who confides in a woman builds on the 


weather are not to lx 
moods 


sand 


lhe one constant woman died yester- 


‘* Woman is true as the wind 
‘*\Voman’s promises are as uncertain as 


~ blossoms ‘ 


next veal 
‘Won 
These are only just a few of thousands. 


ian is constant only toinconstancy.’ 


POWDER 
akes 


m them | 
beautiful. 
TRY IT. 

Take 0 Substitute. 
| fon Sue Cremmne 505 \ 


- tee 
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TOVE POLISH 
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Gives a quick polish © 
without dirt. 
J.L Prescott & CO. NEWYORK. 








For Lovers of Coffee. 


NX UCH has been from time to time writ- 
> ten on the subject of coffee as a bev- 
erage: the degree of fineness to which it 
should be ground, the method and extent of 
its roasting, the quality of the berry itself, 
and the make of coffee-pot best adapted to 
its preparation, having all received their due 
share of attention But, so far, not much 
has been said of the many ways in which it 
can | and therefore 


ve used in sweet dishes, 


the following recipes may prove of interest, 


to those who appreciate its flavor : 


BAVAROISE AU CAFE.—Put into a pan a 
pint of milk, half a pint of very strong coffee, 
and the yolks of two eggs. Mix this thor- 
oughly together, bring it just to the boil, 
stirring it occasionally, then beat it continu- 
ously till cold. Now put into a basin the 
yolks of two eggs and 2'%0z. of powdered 
sugar, and stir it altogether with a 
spoon for ten minutes, then add it to the pre- 
vious mixture, adding at last the whites of 
the four eggs whipped to a stiff froth, and 


wooden 


lastly add 1oz. of dissolved gelatine, stir this 
all-gently together, and pour it into a wet 
mould. ‘Turn it out when set. 

NEIGE 


vhites of 


Au CAFE,—Separate 
and five eggs, beat 


to a stiff froth with a little sugar ; 


CEuFS A LA 
the yol | 
the latter 
a quart of milk to taste, and bring it 
then at once drop in the egg froth 
with 


KS and 





to the boi 

in pieces the size of a hen’s egg, shaped 
a dessertspoon. Only doa small quantity at 
illowing eac 


a time, 1 piece to poach for about 





a minute, and, when done, lift it out with a 
slice on to a reversed sieve to drain. When 
all the eeg white has been cooked, strain the 
milk, add to it the vclks of the eggs well 
eaten up with a gill of very strong coffee ; 
mix well, and stir it over the fire in a double 
saucepan till the custard is sufhciently thick, 
then let it « When cold, pour it into a 
dis lay the snow egys on tie top, sprinkle 
with ‘‘ hundreds and thousands,” and serve 


CAFE FrAppeE.—Pour a pint of boiling 


milk on to soz. of freshlv roasted coffee, and 
let it steep, closely covered up, for an hour 
Put into a dish the volks of six eggs and % 
Ib. of sugar, and stir them well tovether with 
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a wooden spoon for ten minutes, then strain 
on to them the boiled milk, and stir the whole 
over the fire till the custard has thickened. 
Put it away in a cool place, stirring it occa- 
sionally, and when nearly cold strain it into 
a dish set on ice, and beat the mixture till 
quite frothy and perfectly cold. ‘Then add 
to it gradually a pint of stiffly whipped cream, 
mix the two well together with the beater, 
and pour it all into a freezer. 

Petits Ports DE CREME AU CAFE.— 
Sweeten half a pint of very strong coffee to 
taste, and, when cold, mix with it the yolks 
of six well beaten eggs and a gill of cream; 





mix thoroughly, then strain into little china 
cups, place these in a shallow stewpan, with 
| just enough water to reach half way up the 
| cups; let this water just reboil, then draw it 
| to the side and keep it simmering, to steam 
| the custards, for twenty to thirty minutes, 
| when the custard should be quite firm. Serve 
these custards, either hot or cold, as they are 
in the cups. Whipped cream may be served 
with them. 

GATEAU MoKA.—Take the weight of five 
eggs in loaf sugar, and the weight of four in 
fine sifted flour, Put the sugar in a pan, 
barely cover it with water, and boil it to a 
syrup. Meanwhile break the eggs intoa pan, 
| standing this in another three parts full of 
boiling water, and begin whipping the eggs 
gently ; now add the boiling sugar, and con 
tinue the beating till it all assumes the con- 
sistency of thick cream. ‘Then sprinkle in 
the flour as quickly and lightly as possible, 
and bake at once ina plain tin previously well 
buttered, being careful to allow plenty of 
room for the cake to rise. When baked, turn 
it out carefully, and let it get cold, bottom 





upwards, on a sieve. Beat %lb. of fresh 
butter to a cream with goz. of powdered 
sugar, adding during this process enough 


essence of coffee to flavor the icing. Halve 
the cake horizontally, and make a thick laver 
of the icing, replace the halves in position, 
and spread the rest of the icing over the cake. 
Keep it in a cool place till wanted. 


Items of Useful Information. 


\V HEN corks art too large for a bottle, 


soak them in boiling water for a few 


minutes, when they will become soft and may 
be easily put into the bottle 
When flies become 


ve gotten rid of 


FLY-EXTERMINATOR 
troublesome, they can aiways|! 


by a very simple mixture. Half a teaspoon- 
ful of black pepper, finely ground, should be 
mixed with double the quantity of brown 


} 


the compound to be moistened with 


sugar, 
, 
lhe flies Wlil generally eat 


condensed milk 
greedily of tuis mixture if placed where tli 
but it will be their last 


of it wi 


can easily reach it; 


meal, for the least taste 





fly If watched, they will often 
drop dead. within a short distance of the 
plate which they have just left, a some of 
the greediest eaters do not live to leave the 
plate. 

lo BLeacH SrrRaw ArRTICLES.—On a 
small scale, with such an article as a straw 
hat, a bonnet a basket, etc., the I ow gy 
method may be tollows Well wash th 
straw with weak soda ve, rinse in cle 
water, then shake lightly ; remove supe 
ous moisture, and place, support ona stick 
under a iarge giazed earthenware pan tu 
ed upside down. A very sma!l pipkin capa 
ble of holding about half a pint, is now p 


on the fire, and about half ounce of ro 


stone placed in it When the brimstone is 
all melted a light is applied to it, so as to 
cause it to catch fire Phe pipki with t 
inflamed sulphur, is now placed under tl 


29 


glazed pan in such a position as not toscorch 
the article to be bleached The spaces be- 
tween the pan, the table and floor on which 
it rests must be carefully closed, with damp 
cloths placed around to prevent the escape of 
the sulphurous-acid gas produced by the com- 
bustion of the sulphur. In about two hours 
the pan may be removed, when the straw will 
be found nicely bleached. 

As the season of bees and wasps is upon 
us, It may be mentioned that a remedy for 
their stings is reported from France. It is 
to apply the fresh juice of a poppy plant as 
soon as possible after one has been stung. 
lhe juice is said to give immediate relief 
from pain, and prevents inflammation. 

Gilt picture-frames that | ave become dark 
and dingy may be improved by simply wash- 
ing them with a small sponge moistened with 
alcohol or oil of turpentine, the sponge to 
be sufficiently wet only to take off the dirt 
and fly-marks. They should wiped 
afterwords, but left to dry by themselves, 


} 
not be 


THERE are classes of d 
lovers, those who are disappointed before 
marriage, and the more unhappy who are 


disappointed after it 


two isappointed 


YOUNG AT SIXTY. 


Serene comfort and happiness in advanced 


years are realized by comparatively few 
women. 

Their hard lives, their liability to serious 
troubles on account of their peculiar organ- 
ism and their profound ignorance concerning 
themselves, all combine to shorten the period 
of usefulness and fill their later years with 
suffering. 

Mrs. 


women 


Pinkham has done much to make 


strong. She has given advice to 


many that has shown them how to guard 
against disease and retain vigorous healt! 
in old age. From every corner of the eart 


there is constantly coming the most convine- 


ing statements from women, showing the 


efhicacy of Lydia I Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound in overcoming female ills. Here 
isa letter from Mrs. J. C. Orms, of 22 
Hiorner St., Tohnstown, Pa., which is earnest 


1 straight to the point 


ana Talp 

‘**DEAR Mrs. PINKHAM:—I feel it 
duty to tell all suffering women that I thin) 
your remedies are wonderful. I had trou 
vith my head, dizzy spells and hot flashes 
Feet and hands were c« was very nervous 

u t sleep well, had kidney trouble, pa 

d congest ft uterus Since tak- 

g your remedies I am better every wa 
My head trouble is all gone, have no internal 
pain I can eat and sicep vell and am va 
ing in flesh. I consider your medicine the 
best to be had for fema troubies 

Lhe prese t M _ Pinkham’s exper! ce 
in treating female ills is unparallelled, f 
years she worke sic vy side vit Mrs 
l.ydia E. Pinkham, and for sometime pa 
nas i ad soie charge of the correspondence 
epartment of her great business, treating by 
etter as many as a hundred thousand a y 
women dur 4 ad rie yea 
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otes and Queries on Dress, Fashion, 
The Household, Etc. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 





7 ‘ i t , ead ft “ s 
Column ‘ “i? ny , rmiatior 
wrilfel ‘ 1 t tappy th ver “ 

f f ” 

2. A tt wddressed to t Editor 
of MeCa VWagasin j2-1g0 HU gt f \ 
hor Crt 

Mrs. W. M Washington.—On page 7 
of this number you will find a very stylish 
and pretty design for gros-grain silk, which 
material is very fashionable at present. Make 


shirred black 





it with a yoke of chiffon laid 
over white satin, and edge the revers with tiny 
doubled ruffles of the chiffon headed by nar- 
now jet passementerie, You will 


traveling 


also find a 
very smart design for a gown on 
the opposite page. 

|. I Ware 
girl’s hair fora 
curl naturally, 


Mass.—Braid the 
distance, let the 
and tie with a pretty bow ; or 


little 
ends 


ham, 
short 


if the hair is not too long let the child wear 
around comb which has teeth only at the 
sides. For trec kles, sponge the skin over 
every night and morning with a lotion made 


half an 
and 


soda 
ounce and a half 
lhis should be mixed up 
and wiped over the face 
i handkerchief. ‘The lotion 
d very effectually. The juice 
and water mixed in 
i few drops of 


ofa solution of chlorinated 
ounce, giycerine an 
1ounces 


a bottle, 


water te 

vl ke ptin 
wi h 
may 
of fresh lemons 


following 
aiso be USE 

equal 
added 
portion of about five drops of am- 
lemon juice 


parts vith animontia 


In the po 
every and 


montia to ounce ot 


wale! 


L. A. S., Chicag 


I know of noth- 


ing that will make the hands plump except to 
improve the general health and increase the 
weight of the whole body in proportion 


However, you might try rubbing them with 


cocoa butter; this will soften the skin and 
may nourish the tissues and bring about t 
desired result 

CONSTANT READER.—I A young girl 


should rise from her chair when being intro- 
duced to a woman much older than herself 
S. l i bri i ess would be permisstit e. 
unless the reception was an evening affair 
given by very fashionable people. 3. Any 
pretty street dress that is not too dark can be 


worn to the theatre, elaborate taffeta silk 





waists worn with dark Skirts were very much 
in evidence last wintet j. Hardwood floors 
covered with rugs are considered the most 


artistic, provided the rugs are handsome 
Art squares are rarely used now except in 
bedrooms or « iwrooms. 5. There is no 
custom about the matter, either repeat the 
same selectio or if you know something 
else that is pretty and not too long, play that, 


Beatrice, 


Miss M. J 


number Vil 


Neb.—In our next 


appear a diagram that will 


show the proper lengths of dresses for rth 


big and little children. 


PUZZLED SUBSCRIBER.”—A very good 
trousseau for a girl of moderate means should 
contain a cloth traveling dress, a handsqme 
silk gown, a fancy taffeta bodice, a pretty 
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morning dress of some inexpensive woolen 
material, an evening gown of black lace over 
a colored silk lining, made with a detachable 
yoke so as to be worn either high or low neck, 
a handsome jacket and a couple of new hats, 
besides half a dozen of the different varieties 
of un Many girls who move in good 
society get along than this The 
number of articles contained in a trousseau 
should depend entirely on one’s means, it is 
and worse, to spend more 
than one can afford. Coat and skirt costumes 
are always in style. Navy blue cheviot or 
broadcloth with linings of bright red taffeta 
would be becoming to a brunette. 


Mrs. B. W 


lerwear 
vith less 


always foolish, 


Lynchburg. —T he following 


ecipe for jumbles has been well recom 
mended Beat three ounces of butter and 
the same quantity of sugar together, then 


idd two ounces of cornstarch, and one well- 
eaten egg. Mix all thoroughly with a fork, 
then beat it in pieces the size of a walnut, dip 
your hands in powdered sugar and roll them 
between the palms until they are long thin 
rolls, which then must be coiled round as 
you would coil rope, and baked in a moderate 
oven on buttered paper. 


LouisE R.—t1. If you want the gentleman 
to call upon you, and think the invitation 
would be agreeable to him, invite him to do 
so when opportunity offers. 2. You are mis- 
taken. ‘The attention was simply a courtesy 
always employed by well bred people and did 


not denote any special preference for your 
society. 

L. E. S., Texas.—Capes will be popular 
this fall. A very pretty design is .shown on 


page g of this number. 


MERRIMAC,—Very probably the condition 
of your skin arises from indigestion. Be 
careful in your diet and avoid pastry and all 
rich and greasy foods. Bathe the nose with 
the following lotion several times a day, allow- 


ing it to remain on when possible: ‘ Pre- 
ciptated sulphur, 1 drm. ; tincture of cam- 
phor, 1 drm. ; glycerine, I drm. ; rosewater, 
4 ozs.” 

ORPHAN, Split Rock, Wyo.—1. Evening 


dress is the only proper costume at any bal 
whether public or private. 2. A few of the 
new evening gowns are cut princess fashion, 








but the majority are made with skirt and 
bodice separate. 3. Our illustrations of mil- 
linery, neckwear, etc., are from designs of 
the leading wholesale houses of New York 


articles are sold by the 
country. 


Many of these 
houses throughout the 


KINDLY feeling begets kindly feeling ; 
happiness cannot exist and exert its influence 
without conveying happiness to those around, 
We are the one great ideal— 
universal lasting therefore we 
should all join in doing our best to push on 
the much-desired end, ‘and in the meantime 
with the best that we can get. 


all in search of 
happiness ; 


be content 


A WINNING wile, 
A sunny smile, 
A feather; 
A little talk, 
A moonlight walk 
Together ! 


A tiny doubt, 

A pretty pout, 
Capricious; 

A blushing miss, 

A stolen kiss, 
Delicious! 


You ask mamma, 
Consult papa 

With pleasure; 
And both repent 
This rash event, 

At leisure ! 
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REDFERN N Say: 5:—" No 
dress is well protected 
unless finished with 


H ” 

*he QMO Dress Shield. 
The OMO Shield is 
Light, White and Im- 
pervious; and is abso- 
lutely ODORLESS, No 
Rubber or Chemicals 
used in its manufac- 
ture. The OMO will 
Outwear any other 
shield. Buy a Pair 
>and convince yourself of 
the superiority of the 
OMO. If your dealer does 
not have them, send Twenty-five 
ae cents and we will mail you a pair 
of medium size. If large size is wanted, 

send Thirty-five cents to 


Merucer* The OMO Mfg. Co., Middletown, Ct. 


Paper 
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A FAMILY KNITTER for $5. 
6,000 stitches per minute. Knits hosiery com- 
plete from homespun or factory woolen or 
cotton yarns. Our Free Circular with 
samples of work explains everything. This 
machine sold direct. Address, 

Perfection Kaitting Machine Co., Clearfield, Pa. 


Mention this Magazine when answering 


=<eBICYCLES 


tor Men, Women, Girls 
& Boys. Complete line. 

All brand new models. 
/ $75 Oakwood’ for $32.50 
$60 ‘Arlington’ “ $24.50 
Others at $15, $17 and $20 


Yarns in stock 
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ance. 


N y in Ady 

WRITE TODAY for SPECIAL OFFER. juveniles $7.00 to $12.50 
Shipped anywhere C.O.D.with privilege to examine. Buy 
direct from manufacturers,save agents & dealers profits 


o Mone 


Large Iilus. Catalogue Free. CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 
162 W. VanBuren Street, B-158, Chicago, Ills 


reduc » 15ibe. a 
' FOLKS montl ne can 
. ane remedy at ‘he me a ss 


Ainsley, Supt 





ly 





says, ** ost 43 Ibs. and feel splenc did 
No starvir No sickness artic 
sealed) 2c. HALI & Co., “C. &., 
404, 51. Lovts, M 


f a Cat’ le f 
Rubber Goodsiawn ee ee. To Sac, 6. 


i Make Big Wages 
—At Home 

and want al! to hare the a 

porcuney. It’ ASANT 


work and wil] easily pays $18 weekly. hy is no — ception 
want no money and wil! Gladly send ful! p sthloulanete all 
pe me oy stamp. Mrs. A. H. Wiggins, Bor64,Lawrence, Nich. 


WARDROBE PATTERNS 
BA for 26 different articles g clothes, 
for making, showing neces- 


| directi s 





sary —y~y ‘ee , Or 10 patterr ort clothe either set 


, 
stpaid for 25 cents, A pamphlet Knowledge 
for Expectant Mothers and a opy of my paper 
True Motherhood sent free with every order, Ad 
dress MRS. ¢ l ATSMA, Bayonne, New Jersey 


for something. Do good, and leave 
monument of virtue that the 
can never destroy. Write 
kindness, love, and mercy on 
thousands you come in con- 
tact with year by year; you will never be 
forgotten. No; your name, your deeds, 
will be as legible on the hearts you leave be- 
hind as the star on the brow of evening. 
Good deeds will shine as the stars of heaven, 


LIVE 
behind you a 
storm of time 
your name in 
the hearts of the 
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“Cordially Yours.” 


NTERESTING conclusions are drawn 
from a study of the different ways writers 
subscribe themselves. he curt ** Yours” 
and ‘‘ Yours truly” are found not only in 
business letters, but in personal notes as well, 
for there are plenty of correspondents who 
don't believe in gush, and who think that 
‘* Yours truly” or ‘‘ sincerely” means about 
all they wish to convey. Opposed to these 
sensible and essentially practical persons is 
that class of writers made up usually of young 
and enthusiastic individuals, as a rule of the 
gentler sex, who throw words about as care- 
lessly on paper as they do in conversation, 
and who sign themselves ‘* Affectionately 
yours,” even when writing to casual acquaint- 
ances. 

‘Cordially yours,” by the way, is seen 
more and more frequently now in notes be- 
tween acquaintances who are on distinctly 
friendly or cordial terms. After all, ‘* Your 
friend,” when it can be used truthfully, is a 
simple and satisfactory way of ending friendly 
letters. Some people have the habit of not 
prefacing their names with any set form of 
words at the end of letters. They stop when 
they get through, and simply write their 
signatures, this being an easy way out of the 


difficulty. 
Business Habits for Women. 


\V HE HER a woman is poor or rich it 

behoves her to acquire methodical 
business habits, keeping her little accounts 
accurately, and knowing toa penny just what 
she does with her money, whether she has 
one dollar or fifty to expend on her own little 
personal wants. An allowance is the first 
step towards this end, if, at the same time, it 
is impressed unon her that every sum spent 
should be set down with unfailing regularity. 
In black and white one notes how mucl: more 
easily the money can be spent, how quickly 


it goes, and just whnt foolish little nothings. 


have lured it from our pockets. Without 
setting down each item it is ten chances to 
one that you will conclude that you must 
have lost some money, when you cannot see 
how the five dollars went when you only 
bought such a very few things. The neat 
little figures are a genuine restraint, besides 
instilling a habit and system that will be of 
great value if ever fortune smiles and a great 
estate comes to your hands, and still greater 
if economy is a necessity, and the dollar has 
to be forced into doing duty for two, 


Photography in Color. 


is reported that the long-sought-for pro- 
cess of photographing in natural colors 
has finally been completely solved, according 
to the claims of at least two inventors. One 
of these, a Frenchman of the name of M. 
Charles Ernie, ‘* has vanquished the last ob- 
stacles.” Not only the reproductions of 
paintings in their least details has been ob- 
tained, but instantaneous portraits, either by 
daylight or electricity, with all the natural 
tints, have been secured, it appears. On our 
side the water the National Color Photograph 
and Printing Company, with a capital said to 
be of $3,000,000 has been incorporated under 
the laws of the State of Virginia to exploit 
the discovery of James McDonough, who 
claims to have been the first to invent a per- 
fect method for this photography. Repro- 
ductions of paintings or other objects in color, 
portraits, street scenes, etc., have all been 
satisfactorily secured, it is said. 
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The process is described, briefly, as requir- 
ing a screen ruled with about three hundred 
lines per inch in fundamental colors, which 
is placed closely in front of an orthochro- 
matic plate, which is exposed in the camera 
to the object A black and white negative is 
obtained in lines corresponding to those of 
the screen, and a positive in the usual man- 
ner. Then the screen is laid on the positive, 
and the picture appears in all the colors of 
the original. It is proposed to rule the lines 
of the screen even closer, in the hope of still 
more accurate results. 


Would you Like a Japanese Cook? 


7X LADY with a Japanese cook need never 
p have any trouble about the culinary 
arrangements. The dainty and healthy pre- 
paration of appetizing dishes is the heritage 
of the inhabitants of the Flowery Kingdom 
lhey are skilful in the care needed for the 
complexities of various comestibles. Like 
their Chinese brethern, they are fond of rice, 
and go through elaborate motions in making 
it palatable. 

Certain bulbs of flowersare used for salads, 
and the Japanese olive is growing in popu- 
larity in English nations as a relish, and also 
is made into jelly or marmalade to be served 
with game. Various ways of making fish an 
enjoyable eatable are known only to the olive- 
complexioned Easterners. In Japan, when 
a foreign family employs a native cook he is 
called ‘* cook-san,” being translated, 
**Mr. Cook:” while the cook's attendants 
are called ** boy-san,” or ‘‘ Mr. Boy.” 

*“*Mr. Cook,” for cleanliness, quickness, 
and amiability, cannot be excelled, but he is 
mathematically imitative. If his mistress 
shows him how to prepare a dish, or perhaps 
to garnish one, and should place a sprig of 
parsley in the wing of a fowl, he would 
always place that bit of garnishing at the 
same angle until the judgment day of Con- 
fucius. 


or, 


THE native Andamanese women have a 
curious custom. When any of them are left 
widows, the bereaved wife is accustomed to 
procure the skull of her late husband and 
carry it about with her suspended by her side 
She uses it as a sort Of treasure box, placing 
in it her money, jewels, or other valuable 
articles she may wish to keep safely. 


THE STAY-AT-HOME. 


He wouldn't look well in a novel ; 
He wouldn't be praised in a and : 
His home's neither palace nor hovel ; 

He's only a man of to-day. 

He coujdn‘t do much with a sabre 
If carnage and riot were rife ; 
He merely can suffer and labor— 

A hero of everyday life. 


He isn’t kelightfully daring ; 
Heisn't a maiden's ideal, 

His love and devotion declaring 
A hero of ballads and steel 

He's merely a man whois fighting 
The battle of civilized times, 

A ballad that's withering, blighting, 
Unsung in the troubadour’s rhymes. 


His smile is a ruse to keep hidden 
From those to his heart ever dear 
The phantoms that greet him unbidden, 
The future he’s tempted to fear ; 
His life is a constant endeavor 
To keep their eyes turned to the light, 
To seem to be happy whatever 
The prospect of darkening night 


He's really but one of the many, 
Determined and patient and bold, 
Whose struggle’s as noble as any 
By poet or novelist told. 
And later, when Time writes the story 
Of those who've been valiant in strife, 
A page will be due to the glory 
Of heroes of everyday life.— Chicago Post 


31 
The Derby Desk Co., 


Make a specialty of 
TYPEWRITER DESKS AND CHAIRS, 


adapted to all makes of 
machines, at prices which will 
compare with anything on the 


market. ~ * 2 


Would you like a catalogue ? 


DERBY DESK CO., 
| 145 Fulton Street, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


IN JEST AND EARNEST. 


I urp this ringlet in my Cesk, 
For some especial reason, 

When life was gayly picturesque. 
And in the loving season. 

I gaze upon the relic now 

n rapturous emotion, 

But where I got it, when, or how, 
I own I've nota notion 

This portrait in my desk I keep— 
'Tis photographic only 

It lulls my many cares to sleep 
When I am sad and lonely 

But whether it belongs to me 
By chance or through intention, 

And whose the pretty face may be, 
I can't exactly mention 


Making Hairpins. 


OR ages the English and French con- 
trolled the manufacture of hairpins, and 
it is only within the last twenty years that 
the goods have heen produced in other coun- 
tries to any extent. ‘The machinery used is 
of a delicate and intricate character, as the 
prices at which the pins are sold necessitate 
the cheapest and most rapid progress, which 
can only be procured by automatic machines, 
The wire is made expressly for the purpose 
and put up in large coils, which are placed 
ina clamp, and so carried to the machine 
while being straightened. This machine 
cuts, bends, and, by a delicate and instan- 
taneous process, sharpens the points. Run- 
ning at full speed, it will turn out 120 hair- 
pins every minute. ‘lo economize, it is nec- 
essary to keep the engines going day and 
night. 

The difficult part of the work is in the 
enamelling, which is done by dipping the 
pins in a preparation and baking in an oven 
It is here that the most constant and careful 
attention is required, as the pins must be 
absolutely smooth and the enamel have a per- 
fect polish. ‘The slightest particle of dust 
causes imperfections and roughness. 


Mrs. MATER declares that really, all the 
years she has kept house, she has never had 
such bother with her servants as she is get- 
ting now. Only last week, when she said to 
Biddy, her latest, that if she did not do her 
work more thoroughly she would really have 
to get another servant, the girl only replied, 

An’ I wish ye would, ma'am ; sure there's 
plinty of work for two of us.” 
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BRAID 


Will outwear any Skirt Binding, 
Facing or Protector on the market. 
Shrunk ready foruse. . .. . 
Please bind one of your own drese- 
es with Goff’s Angoria Braid; we 
know you will then recommend it 
to all oi your friends. . .. 


Is three-quarters Inch in width 
IF YOUR DEALER CAN'T 
SUPPLY YOU, WE WILL. 

By mail, any shade,s5 yard piece for 12 cents, 
” or 76 yard roll for 75 cents, in stamps. 


Dp. GOFF & SONS, - Pawtucket, R. I. 











BORATED 
TALCUM 


ENNEN’ 





A Positive Relief for 
PRICKLY HEAT, 
CHAFING and SUNBURN 
and all afflictions of the rkin. 
C7" A little higher in price than 
wort hle ss substitutes, but a reason 
Sor it." Removes all odor of perspir- 
ation. Delightful after shaving. Sold 
everywhere, or mailed on receipt of Se. Get Mennen’s (the 
original). Sample free. Gerhard ‘Mennen Co, Newark. N. J.) 











| stolen there was no doubt. 


THAT SETTLED IT. 

**Wuy, Laura,”’ said Mr. Snickers the 
humorist, ‘‘is thata pistol by the side of 
your plate?” 

‘It is, my dear,” replied Mrs, Snickers 
sweetly. ‘It is loaded, too. We have bis- 
cuits of my own make for breakfast, and I 
wish to discourage criticism." — Fudge. 





The one 
satisfying 
under 
garment, 





Flexibility 


is a feature that men 
and women appreciate in 


») YPSILANTI: 





‘HEALTH UNDERWEAR, 


t adapts itself to every movement. Never 
outof place. Feels right, unites com- 
fort with health, makes your 

clothes set 








Ypsilanti, Mich. 


Sold inall 
cities and } 
| 
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| with sugar. 
| relish, 
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STORIES OF ANIMALS. 


THE BEGGING DOG, 
©\NE afternoon a gen- 
tleman was looking 
into a shop window in 
Cadiz, when his attention 
was attracted by a little 
dog which had seated 
himself at his __ side, 
When the’ gentleman 
looked at him, the ani- 
mal sat up on his haunch- 
es, after the manner of 
dogs that have been 
taught to beg. 

Wishing to see what would happen, he 
threw the animal a coin, which he caught in 
his mouth, and, rushing across the ‘street, 
disappeared into a baker’s shop. Ina min- 
ute he came out again, bearing in his mouth 
a neatly wrapped bundle, which he laid at the 
gentleman's feet. He picked it up, removed 
the wrapper, and found a large bun covered 
This the dog ate with great 





Ihe gentleman watched, to see if the ani- 
mal would do any more begging ; but no, he 
had had enough for the present, and coiling 
himself up in a doorway, settled down for 
his afternoon nap. 


A CLEVER HEDGEHOG, 


A gardener had a pear tree, which bore 
Therefore, after a windy 
day, he was very careful to go out and pick 
up all the pears which fell on the ground. 
On one occasion there had been several 
stormy nights, and, going out as usual to 
look for the fallen fruit, he was greatly sur- 
prised to find that, while the tree bore a great 


| quantity of fruit, the number on the ground 


became fewer and fewer. 

Who was the thief? That the pears were 
With such a 
wind they must have fallen in large numbers. 
So he hid himself near the tree, and kept a 
close watch. 

He had not been there long before a hedge- 
hog appeared, and at once began to roll all 
the pears together in a hole. ‘Then, when he 
had collected enough, he rolled over on to 
them, and stuck his quills into as many as he 
could, and marched off home with the spoils, 


A FUNNY PARROT. 


Not long ago a lady in London owned a 
remarkable parrot. Anyone hearing the bird 
laugh could not help laughing too, especially 
when, in the midst of it, she would cry out : 
** Don't make me laugh so, I shall aie, I 
shall,” and would then continue laughing 
more violently than before, 

Her crying and sobbing were ver y curious, 
and if her owner said ‘** Poor Poll! what is 
he matter?” she replied, ‘* So bad, so bad ; 
got such a cold !” and after crying for some 
time, she would gradually cease, and, making 
a noise like drawing a long breath, say, 
* Better now,” and begin to laugh, i 

If anyone happened to cough or sneeze, 
she would say, ** What a cold !”” 

One day, when the children were playing 
with her, the maid came into the room, and 
on their repeating several things which the 


looked up, and said 
+ 1’ 


parrot had aye “Poll 

quite plainly, , I did not 
She could call I the cat very plainly, saving, 
Puss! puss '” and then answer, ‘* Mew, 
but the most amusing part was that when- 
ever we wanted to make her call it, and to 
that purpose said, ‘* Puss! puss!" she al- 


ss 


ways answered, ‘‘ Mew,” till t 


| 


e person be- 
gan mewing, then she would begin calling 


puss as qui KiyY as poss vie, 
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She imitated every noise, and barked so 
naturally, that she often set all the dogs in 
the street barking; and the consternation 
caused in a party of cocks and hens by het 
crowing and clucking was the funniest thing 
possible, 

She could sing quite like a child, and peo- 
ple more than once thought it was a human 
being. 

It was very funny to hear her make what 
we should call a false note, and then sav, 
**Oh la!” and burst out laughing at herself, 
beginning again in quite another key. 

She often performed a kind of exercise 
which her owner described as the lance ex- 
hibition, She would put one claw behind 
her, first one side and then on the other, then 
in front and around over her head, and, while 
doing so, kept saying, ‘‘Come on! come on!” 
and, when finished, said, ‘' Bravo! beauti- 
ful!” and then drew herself, at any rate, she 
was quite satisfied with the performance. 

For all the latest fall and winter fashions, 
see the October MCCALL'S. 


A BOON FOR STOUT WOMEN. 
Method of Lacing That Reduces Hip 
and Bust Measurements Without 
Discomfort. 





: [SHE following is taken from a contem- 

porary daily publication and is here- 
with reproduced as containing information 
of interest to women : 

Here is another boon for the stout women 
who suffer from a surplus of hips, etc., and 
who have too much conscience or too hearty 
appetites to lace. I.et them give ear to the 
new theory of lacing their corsets by which 
too solid flesh may be held in abeyance and 
yet no harm done physically. 

lhe dressmakers have gotten this new de. 
vice from a physician who says to pull out 
your corset laces as you now have them, lay 
the eyelet sides of the corsets vis-a-vis, as 
though to begin a fresh orthodox lacing, and 
then taking one lacer, put it from beneath, 
through an eyelet at the waistline on that 
side of the corset lying at your left. 

Draw the lacer through as far as the top 
eyelet, run through this one and let an end 4 
or § inches long project. Now take the 
other lacer and pass it through that eyelet 
next below the one where the other lacer first 
went through and draw it down to the bot- 
tom eyelet, run through and let a 5-inch end 
hang. Pick up the great length of the first 
lacer and begin zigzagging it back and forth 
through eyelets on both sides of the two sec- 
tions of the corset until an end hangs out 
opposite the first end mentioned, 

With the long portion of the second lacer 
zig-zag through the holes of both pieces of 
corset to the bottom, where an end must hang 
out opposite the second end mentioned. 

When so laced up, put on the corsets, hook 
them and see what will happen. Simply 
pull on the top and bottom ends of the laces 
that are not zigzagged through, ard the cor- 
set will draw in to fit about the waist and 
ribs comfortadly and without pressure. At 
top and bottom, though, where, over the bust 
and hips, the edges of stays always project 
and add greatly to girth, these edges wiil 
draw in perfectly tight and flat. 

No discomfort wiil be felt, and, so lacing 
her stays, a woman can reduce her hip and 
bust measure a matter of 3 to § inches In 
doing this the flesh is not rolled up under her 
chin or thrust out in ungain “e lumps, but, 
because the stay ise isy at waistline and over 
ribs, the surplus fat is gracefully re-adjusted. 


—Dry Goods E 


onomist. 
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Improbabilities in Fiction. 


ss 


\V E will call them ‘‘ Improbabilities” to 

be polite, but surely some of the fol- 
lowing incidents in novels are examples of 
im possibilities, 

Who has not read ‘‘ East Lynne”? And 
how many schoolgirls have c: ied over the var- 
ious pathetic scenes in which Mrs, Carlisle 
figures? But one feels one’s tears are wasted 
when one considers that the heroine, with 
whose sorrows we sympathize, was so extra- 
ordinary and unreal a being as to be able to 
live for years as governess in her husband's 
family, without discovery, even although he 
did believe her to be dead ! 

How easy, if you are a novelist, it is to 
get your characters into the most dire and 
awful straits—to almost kill them, so tospeak 
—and then to restore them to life, their 
friends, and good fortunes once more! That 
is, it is easy so long as your readers are cred- 
ulous enough. A famous living novelist— 
not a ‘fairy tale” writer, mind you !—in a 
book published only last year, has the cour- 
age to bury his heroine and dig her up again 


none the worse for the funeral rites! Dan- 
tés, in the ‘‘Count of Monte Cristo” (but 


we can forgive Dumas for a good deal), is 
thrown about 200 ft. into a rough sea tied 
up ina weighted shroud ; but with his knife 
(a home-made one, by-the-bye) he soon rips 
up the shroud, cuts free the slot from his 
bound feet, and does a five-mile swim, and 
absolutely thrives on it. 

Another novelist places his hero (or, rather, 
a madman does the trick for him) bound hand 
and foot in an eight-day clock case with a 
packet of dynamite so suspended that when 
a certain hour is reached the explosive will 
be tilted on to the floor. He is liberated, 
but not before the dynamite is just falling. 
His saviour skilfully caught the package 
ere it reached the ground, and the hero and 
his ** best girl” lived happily ever after. 

But the novelist not only saves his heroes 
and heroines by extraordinary means, but he 
works them off by equally remarkable 
methods. In ‘* Bleak House,” Dickens 
wishes to give an object lesson to the intem- 
perate, and he therefore arranges for Mr. 
Krook to perish by ‘‘ spontaneous combus- 
tion,” the gentleman being, presumably, as 
full of alcohol as an egg is full of meat. 

Unfortunately for the great novelist, the 
overwhelming testimony of the medical pro- 
fession goes to prove that it would be quite 
as probable that a man’s nose should be so 
red that it sets fire to his face, as that he 
should shuffie off the mortal coil by ‘* spon- 
taneous combustion.” 

lhere are four or five well-known novels 
in which the plot hinges upon the confession 
of crimes, or the revelations of secrets, by 
persons who make statements when delirious 
Now, anyone who has ever listened to the 
mutterings of delirium will know that it is 
not only improbable but absolutely impossi- 
ble that the disjointed, indistinct, and in- 
ern? sentences, if sentences they can be 
called, of delirious persons could ever be suf- 
ficiently intelligible to furnish even a clue to 
any mystery, let alone to give full details of 
a highly-complicated conspiracy ! 

It is certainly surprising that, in this age 
of craving for ** realism” in fiction, our nov- 
elists should be still so prone to make use of 
incidents which unreal,”’ in order to 
add spice to their stories, 


are so" 
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Good Stories. 


OVER at Bryn Mawr College, near Phila- 
delphia, the other day, a number of sweet 
girl graduates were turned loose upon a de- 
fenceless world. Here are three of the themes 
treated of in the graduating theses: ‘* The 
Maturation and Fertilization of the Egg of 
Limax,” ‘‘'the Economic Conditions on 
Ramsay Manors” and *‘A Study of Con- 
junctional ‘Temporal Clauses in ‘I hucydides.” 
It looks very much as though the higher edu- 
cation of women was becoming the highest. 
—N. Y. Sun. 

THERE was once a girl who entered a 
newspaper office for the first time in her life 
to have the editor ask her: ‘* Well, Miss 
Blank, and what are your specialties?” It 
was a poser, The girl thought over the 
many, many things that she couldn't do; her 
ignorance upon ‘‘ How to make a teagown 
out of a winter ulster,” her inability to cope 
With such problems as ‘‘ What to do till the 
plumber comes,” lhe higher education of 
cockroaches” and ‘* How to make fruit cake 
out of bread and water,”’ not to speak of al 
the things constituting the average woman 
writer's ‘‘ specialties.” Then she had an in- 
spiration. ** Well,” she said, ** I'm funny. 
—N. Y° Sun. 

WESTERN readers will find it convenient 
to purchase patterns at our Chicago office. 


A Pink Subscription Slip is inserted 
in every copy of MCCALL’S MAGAZINE sent 
to our readers whose subscriptions have ex- 
pired, and also in all sample copies sent to 
non-subscribers. Please use the same when 
sending in your remittance, 
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BARGAI 


Leather | 
Dressing: 


> The best Shoe Dressing in the world 
g The genuine is made only by Robert $ 


3 H. Foerderer, Philadelphia, 
® facturer of the famous 


VICI KID 


Ask your dealer for Vici Leather ¢ 
Dressing, and be sure the trade-}3 
2 mark with the name of the maker, § 
is on each box or bottle. Imita- 


tions may ruin your shoes. 


3 A book about buying, wearing and caring for 
P2 shoes, mailed free. Ac dre a8 . 
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ENGLISHMAN—I have time to waste 


fighting a duel, 
Frenchman- 


no 


It only requires two seconds. 


eroeaereae 
Ue to all who ask for it, and 
YP ALL WHO WANT THEM, 


” We give you real, EXACT VALUE for your money. oe 


By sera Pan A VE MONEY orgies "wa Stave “niin 
ERE. for 85 years we have been > ©@ 


gp — WE Musical Instruments, 
@ud have made Thousands of Homes 


happy. We giveal0 years 
with every ivetrument, 


arantee 
UALITY, 


and Durability is tobe found in our 


instruments. 


No mone 
until you have tested the 


required 
strument 


in your own home, Send for Catalogue 


ORGANS $2 


> | : Address H.W.ALLEGER and Co This Fine 
Bmw - éeseesWashington, New Jersey, Pianoonly 
6a \98/a\® 


Mealaltetelelec OolLealeleale® 


THE 


‘STS. 
NEW YORK. 








TO-DAY, 
sand upward 


$160.8 








OCATED One Block 


Grand Central 
Station ” 


And on the Highest Point of Land 
in the City. 


A Hotel of Superior Ex- 


cellence on both the Ameri- 


can and European Plans. 

Baggage transferred to and from 
Grand Central Station free of 
charge. 
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SILVERWARE. 


Liberal Offer that Appeals 
to Every Reader. | 


A Few Hours Of Pleasant Employment 
Will Result In Years Of Satisfaction. 


\WV/ HEN, a few months ago, we announced 

our offer of silverware we had no idea 
of the great number of ladies who would take 
advantage of the opportunity to get the beau- 
tiful articles offered in return for a few hours 
spent in showing the favorite magazine of 
American women to an appreciative circle of 
friends. We are happy to say that the num- 
ber of tea sets and separate articles sent out 
has far exceeded our expectations. Letters 
of thanks from every part of the United 
States have encouraged us in the work and 
we therefore devote even more than the usual 


space to our offers this month. Please re- 
member that these goods are offered FRE! 
for representing us. Your friends get the 


full value of their money, while you the fortu- 
nate club raiser may get the presents of sil- 
The articles are not for sale. 
are willing 


verware free. 
We give them away to those who 
to help us introduce our magazine to ladies 
who want and ought to have it. ‘The silver 
tea set is easily worth the price of the entire 
club of subscribers and in many towns would 
No middleman gets any profit 
in this transaction. ‘The goods are made for 
us and we give them away. We can afford 
to give to our representatives only what will 
please them and keep them our friends, The 
articles are all of standard size, beautifully 
finished, and it isa fact that every lady fortu- 
nate enough to get any silverware, has looked 
upon our ability to surpass her anticipations 
to such an extent as little short of miraculous, 
We do not deal in silverware in a general way. 
We offer few articles but these we use in 
such quantities that we can save you money 
and time in furnishing your tables with use- 
ful and beautiful silverware. ‘The silverware 
is just as described with this exception It 
is much better than we can tell you in our 
limited space, 

Your own subscription always counts for 


sell for more. 


one in any of our clubs. Every piece of this 
silverware is genuine triple plate, 
No. 23. 


Four Silver Articles For a Club of 
Two Subscribers. 


For $1.00 we will send MCCALL’s MaGa- 
ZINE year to 2 addresses, and 
subscriber will be entitled to a pattern free as 
a premium. The fortunate sender of the 
club will receive the four following beautiful 


for one each 


gifts 
1 pair silver salt or pepper shakers, hand- 
somely engraved and 
2 silver napkin rings, 
graved, 1'¢ inches wide. 
Your own subscription always counts for 


handsomely en- 


one in any of our clubs 


No. 24. 


Seven Handsome Silver Articles 
For a Club of Three. 


For $1.50 we will send MCCALL’s MAGa- 
ZINE for one year to 3 addresses, and each 
subscriber will be entitled to a pattern free 
asa premium. The fortunate sender of the 
club will receive the following beautiful gifts, 
(15 cents extra must be sent for postage on 
these articles). 


McCALvL’s MAGAZINE. 
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Repucep Sizep Picture or Tea Pot in Orrers No. 26 anp No. 27 
No. 28. 


Silver Plated Butter Dish Hand- 
somely Engraved. 


I engraved silver cup ; 

2 pairs silver salt and pepper shakers ; 

2 silver napkin rings (as in offer A 23. 
Your own subscription always counts for 

one in any of our clubs, 


No. 25. 


Read the Following Offer Care- 
fully, It Will Interest You. 


For $2.00 we will send MCCALL’s MAGa- 
ZINE for one year to four addresses, and each 
subscriber will be entitled to a pattern free 
asa premium. ‘The fortunate sender of the 
club will receive ove of the following beau- 
tiful gifts, (15 cents extra must be sent for 
postage 30 cents on cake basket): 

1 handsome silver cake basket on standard 


- 


(triple plate ), or 

1 handsome silver sugar bowl with cover 
(triple plate), or 

1 handsome gold lined silver cream pitchet 
(triple plate), or 

1 handsome gold lined spoon holder, or 
all of the articles in the following combina- 
tion 

2 pairs (4) silver salt and pepper shakers 
(as above); 

2 silver cups (as above); 

2 napkin rings (as above) 

Your own subscription always counts for 
one in any of our clubs. 


No. 26. 


Silver Plated Tea Pot. 
Handsome. 

For $2.50 we will send MCCALL’s MAGa- 

ZINE for one year to five addresses, and each 

subscriber will be entitled to a pattern freé as 

The fortunate sender will re- 


Very 


a premium. 
ceive the following, 
paid by club raiser); 
1 handsome silver teapot (may also be used 
for coffee), full size handsomely engraved. 


No. 27. 
So Far Our Very Best Premium. 


For $6.00 we will send MCCALL’s MAGaA- 
ZINE for one year to twelve addresses, and 
each subscriber will be entitled to one pat- 
tern free asa premium. The fortunate sen- 
der will receive a complete tea set as a pre- 
Express charges must be paid by the 


(express charges to be 


mium., 
receiver. 
liberal offers ever made, and we hope our 
club raisers will appreciate it. ‘The tea set is 
as follows: 

I silver teapot, engraved, full size (triple 
plate), 

1 silver sugar bowl, engraved (full size), 

1 silver spoon holder (gold lined), 

1 silver cream pitcher (gold lined). 


This is certainly one of the most | 


| 


For $2.00 we will send MCCALL’s MaGa- 
ZINE for one year to four addresses and each 
subscriber will be entitled to one pattern free 
asapremium, ‘lhe fortunate sender of the 
club will receive a handsome butter dish with 
cover as a premium. (15 cents extra must 
be sent to pay for postage, packing, etc.) 
his butter dish matches our handsome tea- 
set exactly 

No. 29. 

Combination Sugar Bowl and 

Spoon Rack. 

For $2.00 we will send MCCALL’s MaGa- 
ZINE for one year to four addresses and each 
subscriber will be entitled to one pattern free 
as a premium. lhe fortunate sender of the 
club will receive a combination sugar-bowl 
and spoon rack asa premium. The 
can be hung in a neat and attractive way 
all around the bowl. I'he sender of the 
club must pay express charges. Like all our 
silverware it is really a wonderful article for 
so small a club. 

This elegant piece is for the benefit of 
club-raisers who have at present good tea- 
pots and cream pitchers but who would like 
another beautiful ornament for their tea-table 
in the way of a combined sugar-bow! and 
spoon rack. 


spe »0nS 


No. 30. 
Fruit Dish for Clubs of Various 
Sizes. 


For a club of three subscribers at 50 
cents each and 35 money, 
making $1 85 in all; or fora club of fou 
subscribers at 50 cents each and 10 cents 
added money, making $2.10 in all; or fora 
club of five subscribers at 50 cts. each, mak- 
ing $2.50, will send as a premium a 
handsome fruit dish made of glass and sil- 
ver. Each subscriber will get a pattern 
free. ‘The piece is of large size and it makes 
a useful and beautiful addition to any home 
Club raiser must pay express charges. 


No. 3!. 


Covered Ice Pitcher, Beautifully 
Engraved. 

For $4.00 we will send McCa.i’s MaGa- 
ZINE for one year to eight addresses, and each 
subscriber will be entitled to one pattern free 
asapremium, ‘The fortunate sender of the 
club will receive a large and handsome ice 
pitcher asa premium. ‘The pitcher is 11% 
inches high and is beautifully engraved 

Club-raiser must pay the express charges. 


cents, added 


we 
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No. 32. 
Silver Plated Syrup Cup with 
Saucer Attached. 

For $2.00 we will send MCCALL’s MaAGa- 
ZINE one year to four addresses and each sub- 
scriber will be entitled to one pattern free as 
a premium. The fortunate sender of the 
club will receive as a premium a handsome 
syrup cup with saucer attached This syrup 
cup is medium size, handsomely finished and 
like all of our silverware we cannot describe 
it properly. Che articles offer 
handsome at the price that really our club- 
raisers must see t to appreciate them. 
15 cents extra must be sent for postage, etc. 
had a sticky tablecloth in 


we are so 
em 


If you have eve1 
your house you will appreciate this premium. 


No magazine except MCCALL’s MAGA 
ZINI has ever made such offers as 
these. The time to work for what you 


vantis now. You can easily get some, or 
ill of the above articles of standard value, 
by using a little of your spare time. Every 
lady who subscribes will get more than the 
worth of her money, while you will get what 
you have wanted so long by the exertion of 
your talents for only a few minutes. 

" PLEASE Novice that money for postage 
and packing need not be sent when several 
articles are sent together by express at club- 
raiser’s expense. 


Address THE McCALL COMPANY, 
138-146 W. 14th St., New York. 


Practical Dinner Set. 


Sent Free for a Club of Sixteen 
Subscribers. 


Many a reader of MCCALL'S MAGAZINE 
is now in need of a practical dinner set. Not 
large enough to set a table for a multitude, 
but good dishes, made of strong, handsome 
English stoneware, beautifully decorated in 
blue and gold; a dinner set for six persons 
or less without all manner of fancy and un- 
necessary side-dishes and duplicates. Such 
@ set need not be packed in an enormous 
crate ten or twelve feet high. It makes a 
light, neat package on which the charges for 
transportation are very reasonable. The 
ware is imported and we advise all club- 
raisers to act quickly, because tariff regula- 
tions often advance prices and we want our 
friends to get the set before the prices are 
changed. ‘The set consists of the following 
pieces 

1 large platter, 

2 open vegetable dishes, 

6 dinner plates, 

6 pie plates, 

6 individual butter plates. 
These articles are all of first-class quality 
with blue and gold decorations, and when 
you get them your neighbors will admit that 
your dinner set is as handsome as the hand- 
somest in your county, City or town. 

lhe goods will be shipped directly from 
the importer’s to the club-raiser. You may 
have the set sent by freight or express to the 
You must pay the 
which will be 


office nearest your house. 
freight or express charges, 


light. 
; HOW TO GET IT. 


Send a club of sixteen subscribers to Mc- | 


CALL’s MAGAZINE at 50 cents each and get 
the set as a premium ; or else send a club of 
twelve subscribers at 50 cents each and $1 
additional money ; or a club of five subscrib- 
ers at 50 cents each and $2.50 added money. 

Address, 

THe McCatt ComPANny, 
138-146 West 14th St., New York City. 


McCALL’s MAGAZINE. 


Club-Raisers Wanted. 


Every lady who reads this article mav be- 


come a McCaLt’s MAGAZINE club-raiser if 
she chooses to do so (unless we already have 


a club-raiser in her town) by sending to us 


for our special ofier. It is easy to get sub- 


for McCALL’s MAGAZINE, because 


rhe 


scribers 
it sells at sicht. Circulation Depart- 
ment has recently been reorganized, and our 
friends will be able to get subscribers all the 
year round, if they will just drop us a line 
for particulars. 
Address, 
McCaLiL COMPANY, 


New York City 


eit 


138-146 West r4th St., 


$25 $25 $25 


Twenty-Five Monthly Prizes of 
One Dollar Each. 


Offered Free to ‘‘ McCall’s Magazine ”’ 
Club-Raisers. 


ST SILL further notice we will give twenty- 
five monthly prizes of one dollar each. 
These prizes will be awarded on the 15th of 
August to the twenty-five ladies who have 
sent us the largest clubs between July 15th 
and August 15th, and in the same way we 
will award the prizes until further notice. 
The prizes will be your choice of the follow- 
ing: Fruit Dish No. 30; Butter Dish No 
28 ; Sugar Bowl No. 29; Syrup Cup No. 32 
or $1 cash. Be sure to work hard and make 
each club as large as possible as a difference 
of even one subscriber may for you, 
without extra work, a handsome piece of sil- 
verware or $1 cash as you may wish 
prizes are in addition to all other prizes and 
premiums. 
Address, 


THE McCALL 


win 


These 


COMPANY, 
. New York City 


138-146 West 14th St 


Ladies’ 
Solid Silver 
Chatelaine 
Watch. 


Style 3—A Solid 
Silver Ladies’ Chat- 
elaine Watch, hand- 
Asome engraved case, 
jewelled movement, 
and a very good 
timekeeper. 

Sent post-paid for 
$; ©, or for sixteen 
yearly subscribers 
to McCatt’s 
MAGAZINE. 





If you haven't time to get up a club of 16 
subscribers, send a club of ten subscribers 
at 50 cents each and $1.62 added money or a 
club of 5 subscribers at 50 cents each and 
$2.60 added money. 

THE McCALL COMPANY, 
142-146 West 14th Street, 
New York City. 





GOLD RINGS. 


Set With Beautiful Stones. 


We offer to our readers for a short time an 


opportunity to get for their jewel cases one 
of the most beautiful rings we have ever seen, 
Uhis ring 1s so handsome that the cut shown 
herewith does only slight justice to the bril- 
liancy and beauty of the stones, while w 
are unequal to the task of convey Ing any acde- 


quate idea of the serene beauty of the golden 


ras 


setting. 









































Years ago, gold pieces and nuggets were 
hammered into the shape of rings by clumsy 
goldsmiths. That such rings were solid 
gold of high quality goes without saying. 
— The secrets of nature were so closely 

hidden then that imitation stones did 
not surpass the genuine in lustre and 
wo gleaming brilliancy. he jeweler’s 
> art has changed greatly since those 

° days, and now the art of reinforcing 

= or ** filling’ gold with a composition 

> metal almost as beautiful has come to 

a the point of perfection, Rings no 

4 handsomer than those we illustrate, 

: and offer for a club of two subscribers 

have often been sold for $5, $10, $15, 
yes, even for $50. Now don’t think 

1 from this these rings are worth $50, 

each, or that you can deceive a dia 

-3 | mand dealer if he gets a chance to 

« examine the stones with his glass 

You are not obliged to give him the 
a chance to do so, ' hose with whom 
you associate will know that you are 
wearing the handsomest ring in town 
an and you won't need to tell them so 
LU} either. This beautiful filled gold 

5 ring comes with two brilliant white 

—- stones and one green stone; two 
white and one red: or red, white and 
blue, the colors of the flag of our 


Orders for any other combination 
Westrongly ad- 


country. 
of colors will not be filled. 
vise the patriotic selection. 


How to Get One. 


Raise a club of two yearly subscriptions to 
McCALL’Ss MAGAZINE, 
renewals, and send us one dollar to pay for 
them. Each subscriber may select one paper 
pattern free, asa premium, while the fortu- 
nate sender of the club will get the ring, 
postpaid free of charge, as the reward of her 
piece of 


new subscribers or 


industry and foresig!it. lake a 
stiff paper that fits the proper finger and that 
goes over the knuckles. ‘Then send size ac- 
cording to ring measure given herewith 
Address THE McCaist Company, 


138 to 146 West 14th St., 
New York City 
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497 2.—Ladies’ Five-Gored Skirt (with Fan Pleated Back), requires tor 
medium size, 44 yards material 36 inches wide Cut in 7 sizes, 22, 24, 
26, 28. 30, 32 and 34 inches waist measure 

Regular price, 25 cents; to our readers, 15 cen's 





5053.— Misses’ Eton, requires for medium size, 144 yards material 36 inches 
wide. Cut in 7 sizes, ro, 11, 12, 13, 14, r5 and 16 years. 
Regular price, 20 cents; to our readers, 15 cents. 
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4931 .—Ladies’ Bell Skirt, requires for medium size, 454 yards material 36 
inches wide. Cut in 7 sizes, 22, 24, 26, 28, 30, 32 and 34 inches waist meas- 
ure 
Regular price, 25 cents; to our readers, 15 cents 





SEPT., 1898 


MAGAZINE. 
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50143.—Ladies’ Eton, requires for medium size, 25¢ yards material 36 in- 
ches wide. Cut in 5 sizes, 32, 24, 36, 38 and 40 inches bust measure. 
Regular price, 25 cents ; to our readers, 15 cents 


Te SPECIAL NOTICE.—Allow for all Seams. 





5127.—Ladies’ Seven-Gored Skirt (having Fan-Fleated Back), requires 
for medium size, 454 yards material 36 inches wide. Cut in 7 sizes, 22, 
24, 26, 28, 30, 32 and 34 inches waist measure. 
Regular price, 25 cents; to our readers, rs cents 
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5087 .—Ladies’ Circular Bicycle Skirt, requires for medium size, 3% yards 
- — 7s 4 - +) 
Cut in 5 sizes, 22, 24, 26, 28 and 30 inches waist 


material 36 inches wide. 


to our readers, 15 cents 


measure, 


Regular price, 25 cents 
£ ’ 
yarcs material 27 n 





4750. 
Cut in 5 


Child's Cloak, requires for medium size, 3 
ches wide, sizes, 6 months, 1, 2, 3 and 4 years 
Regular price, 25 cents; to our readers, 15 cents. 
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6 42 and 44 inches 


5067 .—Ladies’ Princess Wrapper, requires for medium size, 7 yards ma- 
Cut in 7 sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 





terial 36 inches wide. 
bust measure. 
Regular price, 30 cents ; to our readers, 15 cents 





4980.— Girls’ Blouse Costume, requires for medium size, 4 yards material 
Cut in 6 sizes, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 and 12 years. 


36 inches wide. 
Regular price, 25 cents; to our readers, 15 cents. 
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498s. Girls’ and Child's Three-Quarter Length Cape, requires for me- 








4991.—Girls’ Apron, requires for medium size. 3 yards material 36 inches 
wide, Cut in 7 sizes, 6, 7, 8, 9,10, 11 and 12 years, Price, ro cents. 





dium size, 1% yards material 36 inches wide. Cut In 6 sizes, 4, 5, 6, 7,8 


and g years 
Regular price, 20 cents ; to our readers, 15 cents 





4830.—Child’s Apron, requires for medium size, 2% yards material 3¢ 
inches wide. Cut in 6 sizes, 2, 3, 4, 5,6 and 7 years 
Regular price, 20 cents ; to our readers, 15 cents 
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7. 


Misses’ Costume, requires for medium size, 4% yards material 


4924.— Girls’ Dress (with Four-Gored Skirt), requires for medium size, 334 4973. 
ards material 36inches wide. Cut in 7 sizes, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10,11 and 12 years, inches wide. Cut in 7 sizes, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15 and 16 years. 
Regular price cents ; to our readers, 15 cents Regular price, 30 cents; to our readers, 15 cents, 
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4581 —Ladies’ ¢ -~. Cover, requires fer yoy py a, peeks See 480 1.—Boys’ Sailor Blouse, requires for medium size, 24 yards materia! 
uf In 5 SIZ€S,32, 34, 36, 35 and 4o inche s asure. 36 inches wide. Cut in 8 sizes, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7,8, g and 10 years 
Regular price, 25 cents ; to our readers, 15 cents. 





36 inches wide. 
Regular price, 20 cents; to our readers, 15 cents. 
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4618.—Ladies’ Yoke Drawers (closed at the back), require for medium 
size, 2% yards material 36 inches wide Cut in 7 sizes, 22, 24, 26, 28, 30, 32 
and 34 inches waist measure. 
Regular price, 20 cents ; to our readers, 15 cents. 4917.—Boys’ Middy Suit, requires for medium size, 2 yards mat 
inches wide. Cut in 4 sizes, 3, 4, 5 and 6 years. 
Regular price, a5 cents; to our readers, 15 cents. 
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: Subscriptions may commence at any time. 
Ss 
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-im@tae , 4949.—Little Boys’ Dress (having Box-Pleated Skirt), requires for me- 
an La dium size, for combination suit, 2 yards light material 36 inches wide and 
5 t . % yard dark material ;36inches wide. Buttons required, Cut in 

by sizes, 2, 3 and 4 years. 


Regular price, 25 cents; to our readers, 15 cents, 





4975.—Boys' or Girls’ Apron, requires for medium size, 2 yards material 
36 inches wide. Cut in 5 sizes, 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 years Price, 10 cents, 
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503 4.—Little Boys’ Dress, requires for medium size, 34% yards materia! 
3 and 4 years 


inches wide 
Regular price, 20 cents ; to our readers, 15 cents. 


“ut in 4 sizes, 1, 2, 














4915.— Little Boys’ Apron, requires for medium size, 174 yards material 
36 inches wide. Cut in 4 sizes, 1, 2, 3 and 4 years. Price, 10 cents. 
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5007.— Ladies’ Jacket or Blazer (having Blous« 
Front and Tight-Fitting Back), requires for me 





5120.—Misses’ Eton Costume, requires for m« 





dium size, 2% yards material 40 inches wide. Cut \ dium size, 4% yards material 36 inches w 
in 7 sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust 4990.— Ladies Bath or Lounging Robe, requires Cut in 7 sizes, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15 and 16 year 
measure for medium size, 6% yards material 3¢ inches Regular price, 30 cents * to our readers, 15 cent! 
Regular price, 25 cents; to our readers, 15 cents. wide, Cut in 7 sizes, 32, 34, 36, 40, 42 and 44 

inches bust measure ; 

Regular price, 25 cents; to our readers, 15 cents. 





5151.—Child’s Sailor Suit, requires for medium 4987.—Lad-es’ Waist, requires for medium size, sere 


size, 34% yards material 36 inches wide. Cut in 6 2% yards material 36 inches wide. Cut in 7sizes, t. Infants’ Cloak, requires 5% yards materia] 
sizes, 2, 3, 4. 5, 6 and 7 years. 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. 24 inches wide. Cut in one size 
Regular price, 20 cents; to our readers, 15 cents. Regular price, 25 cents ; to our readers, 15 cents, Regular price, 25 cents; to our readers, 15 cents 





BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
Be sure that the signature “JAMES McCALL”’ 


is on the envelope of every pattern you purchase. 
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5025 —Girls’ Tailor-Made Jacket, requires 
for medium size, 174 yards material 36 inches 
wide. Cut in 6 sizes, 7, 8, 9, ro, 11 and 12 years 
Regular Price, 20 cents ; to our readers 15 cents. 
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5122.—Ladies’ Waist, requires for medium size, ; 
2% yards material 36 inches wide. Cutin 5 sizes, 5146.—Ladies’ Shirt Waist, requires for medium 
32, 34. 36, 38 and 40 inches bust measure. size, 4 yards material 24 inches wide Cut 
Regular price, 25 cents ; to our readers, 15 cents. sizes, 32, 34. 36, 38 and go inches bust measure 
Regular price, 25 cents; to our readers, 1 


in 5 


cents 





4814.—Misses’ Drawers, require for medium size, 
2\% yards material 36 inches wide, Cut in 5 sizes, 
12, 13, 14, 15 and 16 years, 


Price 15 cents, 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 











5023. Child's and Infants’ Voke and Sleeve, 

requires for medium size yard material 36 in 

ches wide. Cut in 6 sizes, 6 months, 1 ,4and 

Allow for all Seams. i bis 3c 


ALL PATTERNS 


1Oc. and I5c. 


NONE HIGHER. 








4959.— Ladies’ Waist, requires for medium size, 
24% yards material 36 inches wide. Cut in 7 
sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust 
measure, 

Regular price, 25 cents , to our readers, 15 cents, 











5154. 


Ladies’ Wrapper, requires for medium 
size, 7% yards material 36 inches wide. 
9 


/ 





Cut in 5012.—Misses’ Blouse Waist, requires for me- 5139. 
sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust dium size, 1 yards material 36 inches wide. Cut 
measure. in 5 sizes, 12, 13, 14, 15 and 16 years. 


Regular price, 30 cents ; to our readers, 15 cents. Regular price, 25 cents 


Ladies’ Circular Cape, requires for me- 


dium size, 14 yards material 
in 3 


26 inches wide, Cut 
sizes, small, medium and large 


: to our :eaders, 15 cents Regular price, 25 cents 


our readers, 15 cents, 
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HOW TO USE A McCALL BAZAR PATTERN. 


| 2Y ‘THE aid of a good pattern, dress- 

making becomes a very simple art, 
lor this purpose the celebrated MCCALL Ba- 
ZAR PAVLTERNS are superior in every re- 
spect. Infact, many ladies invariably refer 
to them as ‘‘the reliable patterns.” Not 
only is a perfect fit guaranteed (if a proper 
size is selected), but the appearance of any 
figure is sure to be improved by wearing a 
bodice cut after these designs. They are 
made with curved seams perfectly adapted 
to the human form. <A garment may be 
fitted by a MCCALL PATTERN with none 
of the troublesome alteration and guesswork 
that are absolutely necessary, when one of 
the many carelessly cut patterns now upon 
the market is employed. 

Another great point in favor of the Mc- 
CALL BAZAR PATTERNS, is the ease with 
which they may be put together without pos- 
sibility of mistake. ‘Ihe whereabouts of 
all plaits, gathers, biases etc., are plainly 
marked by crosses and perforations. kor 
instance; one cross shows where a garment 
is to be plaited ; two crosses show where it 
is to be gathered ;_ three crosses denote the 
place where there is no seam. All seams 
are very carefully notched to show how they 
may be put together. Every separate piece 
of the pattern is stamped by large round 
perforations to mark the position in which 
the pattern is to be laid on the material, 
while the written directions that appear on 
each envelope are so simple that they cannot 
be misunderstood by the merest novice. 
For Ladies, we cut each pattern in § or more 
sizes, 32, 34, 30, 38 and go inches bust 
measure If the pattern is suitable for 
stout figures, two or more extra sizes are 
cut. For Misses, our patterns are also cut 
in § sizes, 12, 13, 14, 15 and 16 years. 
Girls patterns, 8, g, 10, II and 12 years 
Children’s, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8 years, and In- 
fants up to three years. Ladies’ capes, col- 
larettes, etc., are usually cut in three sizes, 
small, medium and large. 

‘lo make a garment, take one of these pat- 
terns, double your lining, pin on the pattern 
and carefully trace around it with a tracing 
wheel. ‘Then cut out the lining, allowing 
half an inch extra outside the tracing for 
seams everywhere, except at the shoulder 
and under-arm seams, where you must allow 
one inch in case of alteration. Where in- 
turns are allowed, trace through the holes 
lor full-busted figures, a dart should be 
taken up in the front of the lining only. as 
indicated by the perforations. Lay the 
lining on the material doubled and cut the 





material the same size as the lining. Baste 
lining and material together on the tracing 
fora guide to sew by. ‘This retains the 
shape of the pattern. The lining should 
be basted a trifle fuller than the material 
lengthwise Next baste your garment 
closely, with the exception of the shoulder 
and the under-arm seams, which should be 
pinned on the outside. It is now ready for 
fitting. Try on and pin the garment to- 
gether where traced on the front, and shape 
to the figure. Ifthe garment is too tight 
or too loose, alter it where the large seams 
are on the shoulder and under the arms. It 
can also be taken in or let out in the centre 
of the back, but never alter the darts or 
side seams, and do not cut off the darts 
until the garment is fitted. Before making 
the collar, fit the stiffening and shape it to 
the neck when fitting, and put a tracing 
where it sews on. When your seams are 
stitched they should be notched and thorough- 
ly pressed open. Il’ut bone casings on very 
full, and if bones are used they shouid be 
soaked to make them pliable enough to bear 
the needle. Both sleeves and skirts can be 
lengthened or shortened at the bottom. Tut 
tne inner seam of the sleeve to the notch in 
the arm hole. Do not forget to allow all 
seams for making. In cutting always 
double the material. Place both right sides 
together. Care should be taken to have the 
material run the same way. Cloth should 
be cut with the nap running down, velvet up. 
‘lo match figured or striped goods, pin the 
figures together before cutting. ‘The secret 
of dressmaking is in basting and pressing. 


3 
i 
A FAC-SIMILE OF THE McCALL 


BAZAR PATTERNS. 


Observe the beautiful curves—fine propor- 
tions —and beautifully shaped front—all of our 
patterns are cut according to above MODEL. 

That is the reason we have sold 


MILLIONS—AND NO COMPLAINTS. 





SEPT, 1898. 


No. 1, Indicates—The Front Piece. 
No. 2, Indicates—U nder-arm-Piece. 
No. 3, Indicates—The Side Back Diece. 
No. 4, Indicates—Back Piece. 

The large holes © in each piece, indicate, 
how the pattern is to be placed on the 
straight of the goods. 

The several small holes in piece No. 1, 
running from the bottom to the bust, indi- 
cate the darts, 

lhe 7 small holes in piece No. 1, at the 
bust, indicate, a dart to be taken up in lining 
only, for full busted figures. 

lhe 7 small holes running near front edge 
lengthwise of piece No, 1, indicate the in- 
turn, 

lhé several notches in each piece indicate 
how the pattern is put together. 

The notch in piece No, I, at the arm size, 
indicates, where to place the inner seam of 
the sieeve, 


Allow for Seams not less than one inch 
on inside of piece No, 1, and right side of 
piece No. 2. Allow % inch on left side 
of piece No. 2, and on each side of pieces 
Nos. 3 and 4, and one inch on shoulder 
seams, front and back. 

It isimpossible to cut a pattern for the 
general public and make a reliable and 
uniform width allowance, various textures 
of goods requiring different width of seams. 

All patterns issued by us have the name 
of James McCall printed on the envelope. 


HOW TO SEND MONEY. 


Remittances should be made in a lost- 
Office Money-Order, New York Draft, or 
an Express Money-Order payable to Mc- 
CALL’S MAGAZINE, WHEN NONE OF THESE 
CAN BE PROCURED, send the money in a 
Registered Letter, Post-UOffice Money Order 
Fees :—Under $2.50, 3 cts. ; $2.50 and less 
than $5, 5 cts. ; $5 and less than $10, 8 cts. 








rue McCall Bazar Patterns have been 
known for 27 years as ‘‘ The Reliable Vlat- 
terns.” They always fit. Wenever receive 
any complaints. ‘They are economical—no 
alterations necessary. They are for sale in 
many of the leading stores throughout the 
United States. Orders by mail receive 
prompt attention. Patterns always sent the 
same day order is received. 
The Blue Wrapper. 

Do nor forget that when you receive your 
McCALL’s MAGAZINE in a blue wrapper, it 
means that your subscription expires wit! 
that issue and that we hope you will renew 
it promptly, 





FREE PATTERN BLANK. 


MAIL ORDER BLANK. 





56 DATE 


THE McCALL COMPANY, 


Enclosed find fifty cents for one years’ subscription to 


McCALL’s MAGAZINE, beginning with the 


142-146 West 147TH St., NEW YorK Crry, 


Enclosed find 


Address --+++--- - o------ -- wncees eoeerece _ ase 


No Size 
number and a FREE pattern No Size : 
Name 
Name 
Post-Office County 
St. No. (if necessary State 


McCALL COMPANY, 
144-146 WEST 14TH St., NEw YorkK Clry. 


cents, for which send Pattern 

















If you do not wish to mutilate your magazine by using the above blanks, write a letter similarly worded. Be sure to give correct 
number and size of pattern wanted. 























The Origin of Umbrellas. 





T is rather startling to discover that the 
fan and the umbrella are near relations : 
but they are. The fan was used in the East 
to agitate the air and create a wind, and was 
an insignia of royalty, while the umbrella o1 
awning was held aloft to protect the majesty 
of the king from sunstroke; so the two in- 
variably went together. It does not seem to 
have occured to people until the eighteenth 
century—really quite recently—to use an um- 
brella commonly as a protection against rain. 
Even as a parasol or sunshade it was but 
occasionally fashionable until that time, and 
then only as a woman’s attribute of dress, 

The fair ladies of the Georgian period pre- 
ferred to patronize the sedan chair when the 
weather was inclement, leaving ‘‘the um- 
brella’s oily shade”’ to those whose circum- 
stances render the ‘‘clinking pattens”’ that 
were worn in the wet, an unpleasant neces- 
Sity. 

When first grand dames patronized the 
umbrella, they employed little black pages to 
carry them forthem, ‘There is a picture ofa 
famous Duchess of Bedford painted beneath 
an umbrella held by a small negro, 

Men, too, were prone to the custom. One, 
Dr. Shebbeare, a writer of political tracts, 
pilloried at Charing Cross in 1758, created a 
sensation by being attended, while he under- 
went punishment, by a liveried servant, who 
held over his master’s head, both as a pro- 
tection against the weather and as a screen 
from the gaping crowds, a huge umbrella. 
A culprit thus attended must have attracted 
still bigger crowds than one who had no um- 
brella, for in those days the umbrella was 
scarce, 

It was from Italy that the umbrella came 
to England by way of Paris. In Paris it was 
first of all used as a sunshade, and then as a 
A certain class of 


rain and snow protector. 
intro- 


dandies known as the ‘* Macaronis ” 
duced it into England. 


‘* THE human frame,” said the Professor, 
lecturing at the High School for Girls, 
‘‘changes completely once in seven years. 
You, for instance, Miss Budde,” he con. 
tinued, turning toa pretty girl of seventeen, 
‘*when you are twenty-four, will virtually be 
Miss Budde no longer.” ** Indeed, Profes- 
sor, I hope not,” she said, with a blush and 


a smile. 
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How to Take Measures for Patterns. 


tight. 


(about 


size 





ments. 
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Measurements for MeCall Patterns. 


Garments requiring Bust Measure. Ladies’ Collars. —Smal! size is 13 to 
Pass the measure around the body | 14 inches—Medium sive—14% to 15 
over the fullest part of the bust inches—Large size—15\% to 16 inches— 


close under the arm- 
in the back—draw olvsely, 


Garments requiring Waist Measure.— | 
Pass the measure uround the waist— 
draw moderately tight. 


Ladies’ Sleeves.—Pass the measure 
around the muscular part of the 
one 
hole), drawing the tape closely. 


Ladies’ Capes.—Smal! size 
sponds with 3: and 44 inches 
36 and 38 inches- 
40, 42 and 44 inches—bust measure- 
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McCall’s Magazine for September. 


CONTENTS. 


Coats and Jackets for Fall and Winter - - ». « «+ 
Autumn Fashions es ee oe 
Fall Dresses for Young Girls co, “ay oe oe 8 
Fashions for Middle-Aged Ladies - + +» «© « « 


New Ideas From Paris  % a “Sh 
How to Pack Flowers Safely Ie tk. Sen ee 
Seen at the Fashionable Summer Resorts an ae, a 
What Children are Wearing cr “Ss a 

Childrens’ Manners ; io5* *, #) RE 
New Games for Evening Amuse ment ew Se * ake em 


Notes of the Month “Ales ie ae ie a eee ae 

On Fashionable Outlines oe a. ee 

Fashionable Coiffures + + + «© «© «© «© «© + 

The Story of the Flag "8 
(Illustrated by Reproductions foun Fa amous s Pictures.) 

Dressmakers’ Page. 

On the Care of the Compile xion 

Millinery Notes 

Novel Trimmings 

My Lady's Costly Fads 

How to Clean Jewelry 

An Eavesdropper Guy4 

Renunciation 

Fancy Work for Summer Days Sr <> 

Knitting and Crocheting =e Se Seen 

Hot Weather Desserts a ee ee oe ae 

Blackberry Cordial 

True and False Economy in the Kite hen 

Cucumber Specialties 

A Lesson in Omelets 

For Lovers of Coffee 

Answers to Correspondents - +- + «+ « « 


Stonies of Animals .) og” oe eee 
Improbabilities in Fiction ; , “ ‘ , : : , 


| Fashion Pages eT ae ae ee ee 


Measurements for McCall Patterns, 














neck measurements. 


Garments for Misses, Girls and Chil- 
dren, should be measured by the same 
| directions as given for ladies. When 
ordering these patterns, give age 
aiso. 


Mens’ and Boys’ Garments,—Coats, 
Vests, etc. Pass the measure under 
arm | the jacket, around the breast, draw 
medasately tight. 


For Trousers. 
around the waist. 


For Shirts.-Pass the measure around 

| the collar-band, and allow one inch. 

When ordering patterns for Boys, 
give the age also. 


t 


a little higher 
not too | 


inch below th: arm- 


Pass the measure 


corre- 
Medium 
Large size 
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A WONDERFUL MEDICINE. 


'y 
on, 





Me. 


Without a Rival 
FOR BILIOUS AND NERVOUS DISORDERS 


such as 


. 
wad 


Weak Stomach 


Impaired Digestion 


Disordered Liver 
Sick Headache, etc. 
IN MEN, WOMEN OR CHILDREN. 


Beecham’s Pills 


Annual Sales over 6,000,000 Boxes. 
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AN UNSURPASSED BREAKFAST DRINK 







Stis-— 
*, Les 
R EATING. DRINKING & COOKING 


<a 


»>PREMIUM : 


R tit Mii a= a 

r 

ww CHOCOLATE 

FOR ORINKING. COOKING. CREAMS §& 
Miyle VJ LOLDAS& LCHOCOLATES. 

For oeviciousuess oF rravor UNSURPASSED. 


GROCERS EVERYWHERE 




















Man.- 







of-war. \- 


and the 




















The STOCKING is 
perfectly protected by the 
ROUND-EDGE LOOP 

and the CUSHION 
surrounding the 
ENTIRE BUTTON 

in the | 


CLASP 
CUSHION 
BUTTON 
HOSE 
SUPPORTER 
NEVER SLIPS 
OR TEARS 


of the 
No Stitching in the Elasti« 















OF ALL DEALERS 


Sample pair, by 
mail, 25 cts. 
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